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FOREWORD 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  is  pleased  to  make  available 
the  "Annual  Report  on  Title  I,  89-313"  on  the  fiscal  year  1979 
programs  for  handicapped  students  funded  through  Title  I. 

This  publication  is  prepared  annually  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Title  I programs  and  to  provide 
descriptive  and  evaluative  information  on  these  programs  to  persons 
in  the  State. 

The  data  from  which  this  report  was  developed  were  collected  by 
the  Program  Evaluation  and  Assessment  Section  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education  from  Title  I,  89-313  projects  throughout 
the  State. 

I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Marcia  Sailsbury  who  prepared  this  report. 


Joseph  M.  Cronin 

State  Superintendent  of  Education 
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Overview 

Education  in  order  tn  fulfill  fhQ  i , , . cne  no l s State  Board  of 

evaluation  of  Title*  I ^elementary 

dlff^MtlSnS  89-3,3  pr09rams  are  In  three 

Department  <!>  ^ 

Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  flcilStles^aJd  (3) 
fteen  regional  programs  which  serve  children  counted  for  Title  I 89  818 

residential  at  PUbliC  SCh°°1S  *"d 

The  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  srhnnic  n * . . 

Mental  Health  and  Developmental  ^ f?  ^ f 

of  n?inoIs— - 001  C°de  °f  111in0iS  and  Section  ,4-7-03  <*  ^School  Code 


and7facili?ilsdreA  srholT’a?  ftraordinary  special  education  services 
ana  facilities.  A school  district  providing  for  a child  requirina 

handicap’  1 s rel  1 S i hll 'feducati°n  services  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
canife  9abl  J [|;ln'bursement  from  the  State  for  the  per 

capita  cost  of  educating  that  child  in  excess  of  the  district  Der 

lessta  Peitr^nifhar9e/0rht??  pri°r  year  0r  $2’000»  whichever  is 
ess.  Per  capita  costs  shall  be  actual  expenditures  minus  State 
reimbursement  under  Section  14-13.01.  5tate 

SP?cial  Education  Classes  for  Children  from  Orphanaqes 

a s^hnni3!-  f Ho?es’.C51!dren,s  Homes  or  in  State  Housing  Units!  If 
a school  district  maintains  special  education  classes  on  the  site  of 

chi  d^  hnd  ChiJdrr'S  homes’  or  if  child^en  frSn  thS  orphanages 
children  s homes,  foster  family  homes,  other  State  agencies  or  State 
re  identia!  units  for  children  attend  classes  for  handicapped 
children  in  which  the  school  district  is  a participating  member  of  a 

homes  ^ost^famil  'h  ^ ch^dreJ  from  the  orphanages,  children's 
un?ts’ attend  5°^  °Jhe";.State  agencies  or  State  residential 

school  h for  the  handicapped  children  maintained  by  the 

di^trirtc  • ^en  reil)lbursement  shall  be  paid  to  eligible 

? accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Section  throuqh 
e regional  superintendent  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller. 

The  nonpublic  school  students  qualify  for  Title  I,  89-313  fundinq  as  a result 

undw  slctlOTei4P7°02dof  Th  T?  b*  public  schools  and  the  State 

uriuer  section  14-7.02  of  The  School  Code  of  Illinois. 
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14-7.02  Children  attending  private  schools,  public  out-of-state 
schools,  or  private  special  education  facilities.  The  General 
Assembly  recognizes  that  nonpublic  schools  or  special  education 
facilities  provide  an  important  service  in  the  educational  system  in 
Illinois.  If  because  of  his  or  her  handicap  the  special  education 
program  of  a district  is  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  a child  and  the 
child  attends  a nonpublic  school  or  special  education  facility,  a 
public  out-of-state  school  or  a special  education  facility  owned  and 
operated  by  a county  government  unit  that  provides  special 
educational  services  required  by  the  child  and  is  in  compliance  with 
the  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  school  district  in  which  the  child  is  a resident  shall 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  for  special  education  and  related 
services  provided  during  the  regular  school  term  and  during  the 
summer  school  term  is  the  child's  educational  needs  so  require, 
excluding  room,  board  and  transportation  costs  charged  the  child  by 
that  nonpublic  school  or  special  education  facility,  public 
out-of-state  school  or  $4,500  per  year,  whichever  is  less,  and  shall 
provide  him  any  necessary  transportation... 

A school  district  making  tuition  payments  pursuant  to  this  Section  is 
eligible  for  reimbursement  from  the  State  for  the  amount  of  such 
payments  actually  made  in  excess  of  the  district  per  capita  tuition 
charge  for  students  not  receiving  special  education  services... 

Two  major  strategies/methods  of  data  collection  were  employed  to  gather  the 
information  reported  in  this  document:  (1)  onsite  observation  and 

interviewing,  and  (2)  questionnaires.  (Copies  of  the  onsite  interview 
schedules  and  the  questionnaires  are  in  Appendix  A.)  Both  methods  of  data 
collection  were  used  to  obtain  information  concerning  Title  I,  89-313  programs 
in  all  three  of  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  residential 
schools,  eight  of  the  programs  in  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  facilities,  and  seven  regional  programs.  Data 
concerning  the  remaining  twelve  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  facilities,  and  eight  regional  programs  were  collected  through 
questionnaires  only,  which  should  be  considered  as  a limitation  of  the  study. 
The  visitations  were  limited  in  terms  of  data  gathering  due  to  the  short 
period  of  time  that  was  spent  at  each  site  (i.e,  only  one  or  two  days  per  site 
visit). 
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Chapter  I 

Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  Program 

The  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  residential  schools  which 
operated  Title  I,  89-313  programs  during  fiscal  year  1979  were  Illinois 
Children's  Hospital-School,  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Illinois  School 
for  the  Visually  Impaired.  All  of  these  schools  were  visited  in  the  process 
of  evaluating  the  Title  I,  89-313  programs. 

At  each  location,  the  person  responsible  for  coordinating  the  Title  I,  89-313 
program  was  interviewed.  (See  Appendix  A for  copies  of  onsite  interview 
schedules  and  the  observation  checklist.) 

Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School 


Location 


Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  (ICHS)  is  a residential  school  located  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  which  serves  physically  handicapped  children  from  the 
entire  state.  The  range  of  physical  handicapping  conditions  manifested  by  the 
children  is  broad,  including  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  congenital 
orthopedic  anomalies,  and  physical  handicaps  resulting  from  traumatic 
injuries.  There  is  also  a very  small  group  of  students  at  the  school  who  are 
hearing  impaired  as  well  as  physically  handicapped.  While  at  the  site,  all 
children  observed  were  nonambulatory,  several  were  nonverbal,  and  many  had 
little  functional  use  of  arms  and  hands.  Most  of  the  children  attend  classes 
in  wheelchairs  and  beds  on  wheels. 

The  education  program  at  Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  provides 
instruction  from  pre-readiness  to  high  school  graduation  levels.  (See  Annual 
Report  on  Title  I Public  Law  89-313  State  of  Illinois  FY  77. ) 


Needs  Assessment 


The  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  during 
fiscal  year  1979  was  a continuation  of  the  program  services  provided  with 
Title  I,  89-313  funds  in  the  past.  These  services  were  found  to  be  desirable 
for  continuation  by  a review  of  the  children's  performance  levels  and  by  staff 
discussions  of  continued  programmatic  needs. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  Title  I,  89-313  Program  at  ICHS  funded  the  services  of  a learning  center 
teacher,  a speech  and  hearing  specialist,  two  part-time  educator  aides,  a 
part-time  music  teacher,  a part-time  art  teacher,  and  a part-time  remedial 
reading  teacher.  The  learning  center  teacher  provided  instruction  to 
pre-first  grade  students  during  the  mornings  and  worked  in  the  learning  center 
providing  tutorial  instruction  to  students  during  the  afternoons.  The  speech 
and  hearing  specialist  worked  cooperatively  with  the  learning  center  teacher 
in  the  mornings,  instructing  the  pre-first  grade  students.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  speech  and  hearing  specialist  provided  speech 
therapy  services  to  the  deaf-  physically  handicapped  students  and  to  other 
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students  at  the  school  for  whom  speech  therapy  services  were  deemed  a high 
priority.  ICHS  has  another  speech  and  hearing  specialist  who  was  funded  with 
State  general  revenue  funds.  The  part-time  music  teacher  and  the  part-time 
art  teacher  each  provided  instruction  to  classes  of  ICHS  students  one  day  a 
week.  All  elementary  and  some  secondary  level  students  received  art  and/or 
music  instruction  through  Title  I,  89-313.  (ICHS  also  had  a part-time  art 
teacher  funded  through  State  general  revenue  funds.) 

The  two  part-time  educator  aides  provided  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds  both 
worked  in  the  learning  center.  One  aide  worked  each  morning  in  the  learning 
center  providing  assistance  to  students  in  activities  that  were  designed  to 
reinforce  the  students'  classroom  experiences.  The  other  aide  worked  from  4 
to  8 p.m.  each  day  in  the  learning  center,  assisting  students  in  completion  of 
work  assignments  given  by  classroom  teachers,  and  recreational  usage  of 
reading  and  instructional  materials. 

The  part-time  remedial  reading  teacher  position  was  a summer  position.  During 
the  summer  months,  a remedial  education  program  was  provided  to  a reduced 
school  population. 

During  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit,  all  project  objectives  for  the 
Title  I,  89-313  program  were  being  implemented.  All  children  at  the  school 
were  said  to  have  received  Title  I,  89-313  services.  The  learning  center, 
which  was  staffed  primarily  with  Title  I,  89-313  supported  staff  was  the 
primary  vehicle  for  ensuring  that  all  children  received  Title  I,  89-313 
services  since  every  child  was  scheduled  into  the  learning  center  for  a period 
or  periods  of  time  each  week. 

All  students  at  the  Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  had  individual 
education  plans  on  file  at  the  time  of  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit. 
Student  files  contained  all  of  the  information  required  by  P.L.  94-142. 

Title  I,  89-313  services  were  listed  on  the  individual  education  plan,  but 
were  not  designated  as  being  funded  by  Title  I,  89-313. 

Evaluation 


The  Title  I,  89-313  program  was  evaluated  by  analyzing  student  progress.  All 
students  were  pre-  and  post-tested  and  growth  between  pre  and  post-  tests  was 
assessed  to  determine  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  program  services. 
During  the  year,  staff  informally  evaluated  student  progress  and  altered 
instructional  techniques  as  appropriate.  Students  were  formally  evaluated 
four  times  a school  year  for  report  card  purposes  and  annually  for  the 
development  and  assessment  of  individual  education  plans. 

Parent  Involvement 


The  individual  education  plan  requirement  of  parent  participation  has  been 
followed  by  ICHS.  As  a result  of  the  individual  education  plan  meetings  and 
parent  approval  aspects,  parent  participation  had  increased,  according  to  the 
school  principal.  Parents  were  made  aware  of  all  the  services  their  children 
received,  and  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  included  in  parent-teacher  meeting 
discussions. 
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thl  transportation  reimbursement  for  two  round  trips  from 

transportatiSnmexJenses.S  bee"  bUd9ete<f  by  ICHS  t0  abs0rb  Parent 

Technical  Assistance 

thl  mwa1fif re9fd1"9  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  was  provided  by 

Services  '-rhlTiIrf' c?°rdJnator  f°r  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services.  This  individual  responded  to  ICHS ' s needs.  However  the 

BoardTf  Education!"611  Cl°Se  conmunicati°n  with  staff  at  the  Illinois  State 
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Problems  in  Implementing  Title  I,  89-313 

The  time  at  which  the  child  count  for  Title  I,  89-313  is  conducted  reflects  a 
lower  number  of  children  served  by  the  school  than  is  accurate  during  the 
school  year.  A later  count  date  or  an  average  daily  attendance  figure  would 
be  a more  accurate  measure  according  to  the  school  principal. 


Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 


Location 


Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  (ISD)is  a residential  school  located  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois  which  serves  children  from  the  entire  State  whose 
primary  handicap  is  hearing  impairment.  In  the  past,  the  children  referred  to 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  were  hearing  impaired  but  had  few  or  no  other 
learning  problems.  Now  the  children  referred  to  the  school  are  more  multiply 
handicapped  in  that  they  manifest  educational  retardation  and/or  social  or 
emotional  problems  in  addition  to  their  hearing  impairments.  Also,  since  the 
day  school  programs  around  the  State  are  primarily  at  the  elementary  or  junior 
high  level,  deaf  children  who  need  special  intensive  programming  beyond  the 
elementary  or  junior  high  level  appear  to  be  being  sent  to  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

At  the  time  the  state  evaluator  visited  the  education  program,  the  school  was 
serving  380  students.  The  children  ranged  in  age  from  four  to  twenty-one. 

The  school  provides  kindergarten,  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school 
programs.  Several  classes  exist  at  each  level  in  the  education  program  and 
all  classes  are  ungraded.  As  a result,  students  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
ability  within  each  level.  The  major  emphasis  throughout  the  program  is 
language  and  communication  skills,  although  all  the  normal  academic  subjects 
are  taught.  In  the  high  school,  there  are  two  tracts:  (1)  a college 

preparation  program  and  (2)  a general  program.  The  general  program  provides 
specific  vocational  training.  Usually  at  the  junior  year  level,  an  actual 
work  experience  is  provided  either  on  or  off  the  school  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  discussed  above,  the  school  also  provides  a 
special  program  which  is  designed  for  children  who  are  educationally  retarded 
due  to  a variety  of  learning  problems.  This  program  provides  a lower 
teacher-student  ratio  and  emphasizes  remediation  of  learning  process 
deficits. 

Needs  Assessment 


Individual  needs  of  all  students  were  synthesized  near  the  end  of  the  school 
year  as  a part  of  preparing  IEP's  as  required  by  94-142  and  to  identify 
changes  or  modifications  which  should  be  made  in  the  long  range  plan  of 
services.  The  major  modification  for  the  1978-79  school  year  was  in  respect 
to  programming  for  behavioral ly  disturbed  students. 
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Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  Title  I,  89-313  program  provided  the  services  of  nine  educator  aides,  a 
media  center  director,  a graphic  arts  illustrator,  an  electronics  technician, 
a clerk  stenographer,  a library  aide,  an  inservice  program  coordinator,  four 
part-time  tutors,  a part-time  social  worker,  an  account  technician,  a 
part-time  school  psychologist,  and  three  resource  assistants.  All  positions 
had  been  filled  with  the  exception  of  one  part-time  tutor  and  the  account 
technician  at  the  time  of  the  evaluator's  visit.  The  account  technician 
position  was  intentionally  left  vacant;  the  school  was  absorbing  the 
responsibilities  of  this  position. 

The  educator  aides  provided  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  development  of 
teaching  materials  and  in  working  with  children  on  repetitive  drills  to 
reinforce  learning  as  well  as  assisting  with  classroom  activities.  Two 
educator  aides  were  assigned  to  the  special  unit,  the  elementary  program,  the 
junior  high  program,  and  the  high  school  program.  One  educator  aide  was  also 
assigned  to  the  physical  education  department.  Each  aide  was  provided  a 
schedule  for  rotation  to  several  classrooms  during  the  day  and  week.  By 
rotating  the  educator  aides,  each  teacher  at  the  school  and  therefore  all  the 
children,  received  their  services. 

The  three  part-time  tutors  provided  tutorial,  diagnostic,  and  program 
development  intervention  for  students  in  need  of  additional  services.  Each 
tutor  worked  10  hours  a week  directly  with  children  on  a one-to-one  basis. 

One  tutor  was  assigned  to  the  Special  Unit,  one  to  the  Elementary  Unit,  and 
one  to  the  Junior  High  School  Unit. 

The  media  center  director,  graphic  arts  illustrator,  electronic  technician, 
clerk  stenographer,  and  library  aide  provided  media  services  to  the  entire 
school.  These  staff  developed,  repaired,  maintained  and  circulated 
instructional  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
Additionally  students  and  teachers  received  training  in  the  use  of  media  and 
equipment  necessary  to  fully  utilize  materials.  This  service  was  a well-used 
part  of  the  program  as  documented  by  media  usage  and  inservice  reports  and  was 
viewed  as  an  outstanding  service  by  many  of  the  teachers.  This  program 
service  represented  a substantial  portion  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  budget  for 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf.  Media  and  center  staff  were  allotted  one-third 
of  the  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  school  has  attempted 
to  absorb  media  center  staff  into  their  regular  budget  but  have  been 
unsuccessful . 

The  inservice  training  coordinator  provided  training  to  education  and  child 
care  staff  in  a variety  of  areas  dealing  with  the  education  of  and  the 
communication  with  the  hearing  impaired  child.  Throughout  the  school  year 
every  staff  member  at  the  school  received  at  least  one  training  experience 
designed,  organized,  and  conducted  by  this  coordinator.  Consultant  funds  were 
available  for  inservice  training  events  in  order  for  professionals  with 
expertise  in  various  areas  to  provide  some  inservice  training  experiences; 
however,  these  funds  were  limited. 

The  part-time  social  worker,  who  was  located  on  the  school  campus,  provided  a 
liaison  service  between  the  school  and  the  home.  This  service  was  used  also 
to  provide  follow-up  to  parents  on  IEP  staffings  on  their  children. 
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The  part-time  school  psychologist  provided  diagnostic  evaluation  services  for 
students  at  the  school,  and  the  resource  assistants  worked  with  students  in 
the  assessment  of  their  current  functioning  level  in  language,  communication, 
and  academic  skills. 

A formal  system  to  track  Title  I,  89-313  services  to  each  child  was  not 
employed  by  the  school  to  verify  that  all  children  counted  did  receive 
Title  I,  89-313  services.  However,  the  educator  aides  schedules,  the  media 
center  usage  reports,  and  the  inservice  training  coordinators  records  on 
attendance  at  inservice  training  sessions  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
evaluator,  demonstrate  that  all  staff  received  Title  I,  89-313  services  and 
therefore  either  directly  or  indirectly  all  children  at  the  school  did  receive 
Title  I,  89-313  services. 

According  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  at  ISD,  all  children  at  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf  had  individual  education  programs  (IEPs)  on  file.  A 
review  of  the  IEP  format  used  at  the  school  showed  that  all  components  of  an 
IEP  as  required  by  P.L.  94-142  were  contained  within  the  IEP  forms. 

Evaluation 


The  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  ISD  was  evaluated  by  measuring  child/  student 
growth  in  the  areas  of  service  which  directly  served  the  student.  Special 
forms  have  been  developed  for  recording  student  pre-test  and  post-test 
scores.  These  forms  were  up-to-date  and  on  file. 

The  media  center  services  were  evaluated  by  analysis  of  media  center  usage 
data,  opinionnaire  responses  of  center  users,  and  inservice  training  event 
evaluation  forms  completed  by  trainees. 

Inservice  training  events  handled  by  the  inservice  training  coordinator  were 
evaluated  by  use  of  trainee  responses  on  an  informal  basis  and  the  occasional 
use  of  evaluation  forms.  Pre-  and  post-testing  which  was  at  one  time  used  for 
training  evaluations  were  no  longer  used  because  of  the  objection  to  such 
techniques  by  the  employee  union. 

Evaluation,  in  a formal  sense,  appeared  not  to  occur  with  regard  to  the 
diagnostic-evaluation  services. 

Evaluation  data  was  used  to  plan  future  inservice  training  sessions  and  media 
center  purchases  and  activities.  Maintenance  of  the  same  Title  I,  89-313 
services  as  were  provided  during  FY  78  was  said  to  be  based  on  evaluation 
information  which  indicated  these  services  were  effective. 

Parent  Involvement 


During  FY  79,  while  IEPs  were  being  developed,  78  percent  of  the  parents 
attended  and/or  approved  by  signature  the  IEPs  for  their  children.  The 
Title  I,  89-313  social  worker  had  been  following  up  on  those  children's  IEPs 
for  which  parent  approval  through  signature  and  attendance  at  the  IEP  staffing 
had  not  as  yet  occurred.  Based  on  this  factor,  given  the  large  area  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  covers,  ISD  could  be  judged  as  having  good  parent 
communication. 
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ISD  did  not  charge  the  parents  of  the  children  for  the  cost  of  residential  and 
educational  services.  Transportation  to  and  from  school  was  being  paid  by  the 
parents.  ISD  had  submitted  a proposal  to  ISBE  for  paying  the  costs  for 
bringing  the  child  to  school  in  the  fall  and  for  returning  home  in  the  spring. 

Parents  were  expected  to  provide  clothing  and  spending  money  for  their  child. 
An  activity  ticket  for  recreational  activities  was  to  be  purchased  by  the 
child  and  the  cost  of  washing  clothes  also  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parent. 
Wards  of  the  State  had  these  expenses  paid  for  by  the  school  and  a special 
fund  for  needy  children  was  available  for  purchase  of  clothing  and  other 
needed  items  for  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to,  or  who  chose  not 
to,  provide  these  things  for  their  children. 

Technical  Assistance 


Some  technical  assistance  had  been  provided  to  ISD  by  an  educational 
specialist  from  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  However,  basically 
most  technical  assistance  needs  were  expressed  to  the  DCFS  Title  I,  89-313 
coordinator  who  handled  the  communication  with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Problems  in  Inplementinq  Title  I,  89-313 

A problem  with  the  regular  Title  I,  89-313  program  mentioned  to  the  state 
evaluator  was  that  one  of  the  educator  aide  positions  was  not  filled  due  to  a 
resignation.  The  position  was  in  the  process  of  being  advertised  and  persons 
had  been  referred  by  the  State  Department  of  Personnel  for  interview  purposes 
at  the  time  of  the  site  visit. 

Dissemination  of  Title  I,  89-313  program  materials  which  have  been  developed 
was  a problem  because  funds  were  not  available  for  reproduction  and  mailing, 
according  to  ISD  staff. 

Special  Title  I,  89-313  Project 

This  year  ISD  had  been  given  additional  Title  I,  89-313  funds  to  initiate  a 
program  for  deaf  students  who  were  severely  educationally  and  socially  delayed 
to  a degree  that  appropriate  placements  had  been  few  or  nonexistent  in  the 
State  and  whom  ISD  in  the  past  had  not  previously  been  able  to  serve.  The 
goal  of  the  program  was  to  raise  the  students'  educational  and  social 
functioning  level  to  the  extent  that  they  could  be  integrated  in  the  regular 
program  at  ISD. 

A thorough  diagnostic-prescriptive  program  in  language,  communication, 
academic,  and  social  areas  was  developed  for  use  with  these  students.  Two 
educators,  one  trained  in  the  area  of  learning  disabilities  and  the  other 
trained  in  the  area  of  the  deaf,  and  six  child  care  service  workers  were 
scheduled  to  be  hired  using  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  In  addition  to  the  staff 
provided  by  Title  I,  89-313,  two  educators  of  the  deaf  and  the  services  of  a 
social  worker  were  provided  by  ISD  through  their  regular  budget. 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  all  staff  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  were 
said  to  have  been  hired  and  were  working  with  the  children.  The  program  was 
in  a state  of  disarray. 
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Four  students  were  enrolled  in  the  program  at  the  time  of  the  site  visit.  The 
students  behavior  problems  were  such  that  trying  to  maintain  control  was  the 
major  objective  of  the  teachers  as  a result  of  bodily  injury  that  some  of  the 
staff  had  experienced.  The  curriculum  for  remediation  of  the  children's 
learning  problems  appeared  to  be  secondary.  ISD  was  very  aware  of  the 
problems  they  were  having  with  the  program.  They  requested  that  a person  from 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  review  the  program  and  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  proposal  which  would  have  provided  additional  funds  to  hire  a 
program  coordinator,  a part-time  psychologist,  an  educator  aide,  and  a social 
worker  to  work  with  the  students  full-time. 

Reinforcement  for  appropriate  behavior  was  said  to  be  problematic  because  the 
optimal  reinforcer,  money,  could  not  be  given  to  the  students  because  of 
accounting  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services.  A 
behavior  modification  program  at  the  time  of  the  site  visit  had  been  designed 
for  the  four  students,  but  the  programs  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  evaluator, 
too  limited  and  unstructured  to  provide  the  desired  results. 

Crisis  intervention  ability  was  almost  nonexistant.  The  reason  for  this  was 
said  to  be  inappropriate  physical  facilities  and  shortage  of  staff.  At  the 

time  of  the  site  visit,  a teacher  was  brought  to  the  hospital  to  have  a hand, 
twisted  by  one  of  the  students,  x-rayed.  The  student  who  brought  about  the 
injury  was  sent  to  prevocational  class,  a class  that  he  preferred.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  State  evaluator,  the  sending  of  the  student  to  prevocational 
class  could  be  considered  as  a reinforcement  for  negative  behavior. 

Illinois  School  for  the 
Visually  Impaired 


Location 


Illinois  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired  is  a residential  school  located  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois  which  serves  children  from  the  entire  state  whose 
primary  handicap  is  visual  impairment.  The  regular  education  program  at  the 
school  provides  instruction  from  kindergarten  through  high  school 
graduation.  Academic  subjects,  music,  prevocational  arts,  physical  education, 
daily  living  skills  and  mobility  instruction  are  all  part  of  the  school's 
curriculum.  Each  child's  program  is  modified  or  adapted  to  fit  his/her 
needs.  Recreational  activities  are  provided  during  after  school  hours  since 
the  school  is  residential. 

Needs  Assessment 


Information  from  accreditation  reviews,  annual  Title  I,  89-313  evaluations, 
recommendations  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired  advisory 
council,  and  parents  and  staff  comments  were  all  collected  and  analyzed  to 
determine  the  programmatic  needs  of  the  children.  The  two  overwhelming  needs 
expressed  were  for  physical  therapy  and  speech  therapy  services.  These  needs 
and  the  limitations  created  by  a specific  budget  were  reviewed  to  develop  the 
Title  I,  89-313  program  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
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Title  I,  89-313  Program 

Title  I,  89-313  monies  were  used  to  provide  the  services  of:  (1)  a motor 

skills  specialist,  (2)  two  resource  room  teachers,  (3)  two  child  care  service 
workers  who  functioned  as  teacher  aides,  (4)  a part-time  physical  therapist, 
and  (5)  a part-time  speech  therapist. 

The  motor  skills  specialist  provided  motor  development,  assessment  and 
instruction,  for  all  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  level  program  at  the 
school.  The  format  of  the  assessment  tools  utilized  was  prescriptive  in 
nature;  therefore,  through  assessment  results,  programming  was  determined. 

The  motor  skills  specialist  prepared  the  portion  of  the  IEP  dealing  with 
physical  education  for  each  child  she  assessed  and  served.  This  program 
continued  to  show  improvement  and  was  more  specific  in  nature  than  in  past 
years. 

The  two  resource  teachers  provided  different  types  of  programming.  One 
resource  teacher  served  elementary  level  students,  and  the  other  resource 
teacher  worked  in  the  prevocational  department.  The  elementary  resource 
teacher,  at  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  was  serving  four  children,  three  of 
whom  were  nonverbal.  This  teacher  provided  a full  day  of  programming  for 
these  children  and  at  times  assessed  other  children.  The  resource  teacher  in 
the  prevocational  department  was  serving  24  out  of  the  31  children  served  by 
the  prevocational  department.  Each  of  these  24  children  received  instruction 
in  one  subject  area  or  more  from  this  teacher  in  their  departmentalized 
program.  This  teacher  assisted  those  children  in  the  prevocational  program  in 
subjects  in  which  they  needed  the  most  assistance  e.g.,  English,  home 
economics,  daily  living  skills,  etc. 

The  two  child  care  service  workers  functioned  as  teacher  aides.  One  worker's 
primary  assignment  was  to  the  elementary  resource  room  teacher  and  the  other 
worker's  assignment  was  to  the  motor  skills  specialist  and  the  mobility 
specialist.  These  two  workers  provided  assistance  in  follow-up  exercises  with 
children,  classroom  management,  guide  service,  and  on  occasion  were  taken  from 
their  primary  assignment  to  assist  other  teachers  or  children  based  on  daily 
needs. 

The  services  of  the  part-time  physical  therapist  had  been  arranged  for  by  a 
contractual  agreement.  This  individual's  main  function  was  to  assess  every 
child  in  the  school  and  then  to  provide  direct  therapy  services  for  children 
in  the  most  need  of  intervention.  The  students  not  served  directly  by  the 
physical  therapist  were  to  be  served  by  the  motor  skills  specialist,  the 
physical  education  department,  and/or  a physical  therapy  aide.  The  physical 
therapist's  evaluation  of  students  was  utilized  for  IEP  development  and 
specific  objectives  for  physical  therapy  were  developed  for  students  receiving 
physical  therapy  services. 

The  services  of  the  part-time  speech  therapist  had  been  arranged  for  by  a 
contractual  agreement.  The  speech  therapist's  main  function  was  to  assess 
every  child  in  the  school  and  then  to  provide  direct  therapy  services  to  those 
children  in  the  most  need  of  intervention.  The  evaluation  of  speech  and 
language  of  each  student  was  utilized  in  the  development  of  IEP  objectives 
for  speech  therapy  services  for  students  who  needed  this  service  and  also 
provided  information  to  individual  teachers  that  enabled  them  to  reinforce  the 
therapy  objectives  and  recommendations. 
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All  of  the  project  objectives  for  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented  at  the  time  of  the  evaluator's  site  visit.  All  children 
at  the  school  were  being  assessed  by  the  physical  therapist  and  speech 
therapist  and  therefore,  all  children  were  receiving  a Title  I,  89-313 
service.  IEPs  were  on  file  for  all  of  the  students  at  the  school.  Title  I, 
89-313  services  were  listed  on  the  IEPs  and  could  be  identified  by  the  name  of 
the  Title  I,  89-313  staff  person  listed  as  implementing  specific  services. 

The  IEPs  contained  all  of  the  components  required  by  P.L.  94-142. 

Evaluation 


Since  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  listed  on  the  IEPs,  the  services  were 
evaluated  when  the  IEPs  were  evaluated.  IEPs  are  formally  evaluated  once 
during  the  middle  of  the  year  and  once  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Daily, 
teachers  and  staff  informally  assessed  the  student's  progress  in  meeting  IEP 
objectives. 

Programmatical ly,  the  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  evaluated  at  the  time  the 
next  year's  project  is  prepared  (January  and  February)  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  the  Self  Assessment  Questionnaires  were  completed  as  required  by  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Evaluation  information  in  assessment  of 
IEPs  was  utilized  to  alter  program  services  to  meet  the  child's  needs. 
Evaluation  information  of  program  services  as  a whole  was  utilized  to  alter  or 
improve  the  next  year's  program. 

Parent  Involvement 


Parents  have  been  requested  to  attend  IEP  staff  meetings  on  their  children  to 
provide  input  for  their  child's  program.  Participation  of  the  parents  was 
less  than  100%.  A major  factor  in  the  parents  not  attending  such  staffing  is 
the  distance  they  would  have  to  travel,  since  the  school  serves  children  from 
the  entire  state. 

Parents  did  provide  input  to  the  needs  assessment  conducted  for  program 
planning.  Parents  are  members  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Visually 
Impaired  advisory  group  which  played  a major  role  in  program  planning. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  school  was  paid  for  by  the  parents; 
however,  the  school  was  writing  an  amendment  to  their  Title  I,  89-313  project 
to  allow  for  payment  of  one  round  trip  to  the  school.  Medical  costs,  except 
for  major  medical  expenses  such  as  surgery,  are  paid  for  by  the  school.  The 
only  ancillary  cost  paid  for  by  the  parents  is  the  cost  of  clothing  and 
laundry  charges. 

Technical  Assistance 


The  majority  of  technical  assistance  received  by  the  school  was  from  the  DCFS 
Title  I,  89-313  state  coordinator  since  this  is  a major  responsibility  of  this 
coordinator.  Assistance  had  also  been  received  from  the  Title  I,  89-313 
coordinator  and  monitors  at  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  school  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  that  more  meetings  on 
Title  I,  89-313  be  held  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  for  all 
programs  to  get  together  and  discuss  issues  and  share  information. 
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Problems  in  I npl emeriti ng  Title  I 89-313 

The  main  problem  in  implementing  Title  I,  89-313  programs  was  inflation. 

Costs  of  personnel  are  increasing  as  are  commodities  and  fixed  cost  items.  At 
the  same  time,  the  school  population  is  gradually  decreasing  in  size  and 
therefore,  the  Title  I,  89-313  funds  are  slowly  decreasing.  The  dollar  amount 
expended  this  past  year  to  provide  the  Title  I,  89-313  services  is  less  than 
the  amount  that  will  be  needed  to  provide  the  exact  same  services  this  year. 
Thus,  the  school  is  faced  with  a decreasing  Title  I,  89-313  appropriation  even 
though  the  services  are  still  needed.  This  dilemma  is  compounded  by  the  same 
situation  occurring  in  the  regular  state  funded  program  at  the  school. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  at  the  school  that  a 
weighting  formula,  based  on  severity  and  multiplicity  of  handicap  be  utilized 
in  determining  Title  I,  89-313  appropriations. 


Data  From  All  Department  of  Children 
and  Family  Services  Facilities 


Title  I,  89-313  programs  operated  by  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services  all  submitted  data  through  the  completion  of  the  Annual  Self 
Assessment  Questionnaire  - Public  Law  89-313  FY  79  - State  Operated.  (See 
Appendix  A.)  The  three  residential  schools  having  Title  I,  89-313  programs 
had  a total  population  of  618  children  under  the  age  of  21  during  the  regular 
school  year;  618  children  were  served  through  the  Title  I,  89-313  program 
during  the  project  year.  Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  served  98 
physically  handicapped  children;  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  served  385  deaf 
children,  and  Illinois  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired  served  135  visually 
impaired  children.  (Twenty-six  students  at  Illinois  School  for  the  Visually 
Impaired  were  not  counted  for  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  because  they  were 
provided  services  through  a Title  VI  C program.)  All  of  the  children 
participating  in  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  reported  as  having  received 
direct  contact  services. 

The  following  table  delineates  the  ages  of  the  children  served  by  all  three 
Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  Schools  in  the  Title  I,  89-313 
program. 


Table  1.1 

Total  Number  of  Children  Served  by  Aqe  Group 

Ages 

0-2 

3-5 

6-17 

18-21 

Number  of 

Children 

0 

12 

517 

89 

The  number  of  children  from  age  6 through  17  represents  84%  of  the  population 
served. 
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The  schools  were  requested  on  the  Annual  Self  Assessment  Questionnaire  to 
report  the  number  of  children  by  handicapping  condition  and  by  age  range 
participating  in  various  types  of  Title  I,  89-313  program  activities.  Under 
the  listing  of  the  number  of  children  meeting  or  surpassing  the  level  of 
success  specified  in  the  project  proposal  objectives.  It  should  be  noted  that 
those  numbers  represent  duplicate  counts  in  that  a child  may  participate  in 
more  than  one  activity.  The  following  table  reflects  the  data  received  by 
handicapping  condition. 
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The  three  Title  I,  89-313  activities  in  which  the  largest  number  of  students 
participated  were  reading  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  and  gross 
motor  skills.  Educational  activities  showing  the  highest  percentage  of 
successful  participants  were:  physical  and  occupational  therapy  (100%) 

prevocational  and  vocational  education  (100%),  speech  (100%),  deaf 
communication  (100%),  socialization  (100%),  and  other  (100%).  The 
educational  activities  showing  the  lowest  percentage  of  successful 
participants  were:  reading  (57%),  transitional  program  (67%),  and  behavior 

management  (67%).  The  overall  percentage  of  success  across  all  activities 
was  78%. 


Factors  cited  as  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  those  students  who 
equalled  or  surpassed  the  standard  for  success  were:  (1)  teacher  input,  (2) 

program  setting,  (3)  teacher  aide  assistance,  (4)  individualized  educational 
plans  that  provided  clearly  stated  goals  and  objectives  for  each  child  (5) 
individualized  instruction  by  either  a 1:1  ratio  or  small  group  instruction, 
(6)  a comprehensive  needs  assessment  resulting  in  an  individual  education 
program  containing  needed  services  and  fixed  staff  responsibilities,  (7) 
assistance  to  staff  with  special  instructional  materials  and  inservice 
training  in  techniques  and  methodology,  (8)  supplemental  staff  and 

materials,  and  (9)  dedicated  staff.  (The  items  in  this  list  are  not  in  rank 
order. ) 


Factors  cited  as  contributing  to  the  failure  of  those  students  who  did  not 
achieve  the  standard  of  success  were:  (1)  time,  (2)  goals  for  children  were 

set  higher  than  reasonable  expectancies  would  dictate,  (3)  behavioral 
difficulties  on  the  part  of  individual  students  that  had  to  be  brought  under 
control  before  academic  goals  and  objectives  could  be  obtained,  (4)  lack  of 
school  attendance  attributed  primarily  to  medical  factors,  (5)  cultural 
deprivation,  (6)  learning  disabilities,  and  (7)  low  motivation. 

As  previously  noted,  the  schools  were  requested  on  the  Annual  Self 
Assessment  Questionnaire  to  report  the  numbers  of  children  by  age  groups 
participating  in  various  types  of  Title  I,  89-313  program  activities.  The 
following  table  reflects  the  data  collected  from  all  Department  of  Children 
and  Family  Services  schools  regarding  the  age  group  information. 
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Table  1.3 

Number 

of  Children 

Participating  by  Age  Groups 

Educational 

Age  Groups 

Total  for  Al 1 

Activity 

0-2 

3-b 

6-17 

T^TT 

Readi ng 

~TT 

438 

72 



Mathematics 

2 

42 

10 

54 

Language  Arts 

3 

56 

59 

Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy 

3 

113 

19 

135 

Fine  Motor  Skil Is 

42 

5 

~TT 

Gross  Motor  Skills 

3 

113 

19 

135 

Prevocational  and 
Vocational  Ed. 

20 

9 

29 

Self-Help  Skills 

3 

80 

2 

85 

Speech 

3 

56 

"T9~ 

Deaf  Communication 

3 

3 

Soci al ization 

3 

113 

*T9“ 

135 

Transitional  Program 

6 

~6~ 

Behavior  Management 

16 

5 

21 

Other 

~W 

30 

To  implement  the  Title  I,  89-313  program,  a total  of  46  persons  were  hired 
by  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  with  Title  I,  89-313 
funds,  31  full-time  employees  and  15  part-time  employees.  The  following 
table  lists  the  position  classifications,  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
classification  and  their  status  (part-time  and  full-time). 
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Table  1.4  Number  of  Employees  Funded  by  Title  I,  89-313  by  Classification 


Position  Classification 

Total  Number 
of  Title  I 
Employees 

Number  of 
Full-time 
Employees 

Number  of 
Part-time 
Employees 

Educator 

14 

7 

7 

Childcare  Service  Worker 

8 

8 

Hearing  and  Speech  Therapist 

1 

1 

Librarian 

1 

1 

Director 

~r~ 

1 

Graphic  Arts  Illustrator 

1 

Electronics  Technician 

1 

1 

Clerk  Stenographer 

1 

1 

Educator  Aide 

~TT 

9 

2 

Social  Worker 

1 

1 

Psychologist 

1 

1 

Administrator 

~T~ 

1 

Inservice  Training  Coordinator  1 

1 

Resource  Assistants 

3 

3 

Total 

46 

31 

15 

All  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  programs  conducted  inservice  training  sessions 
for  staff.  The  inservice  training  program  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Deaf  represented  the  largest  effort  of  this  nature;  358  inservice  meetings 
were  held  during  FY  79.  At  this  school,  six  full-day  workshops  were 
conducted,  six  groups  of  staff  met  one  hour  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks, 
one  group  of  staff  met  twice  per  week  for  thirty-six  weeks,  one  group  of 
staff  met  two  hours  per  week  for  seven  weeks,  and  two  groups  of  staff  met 
for  one  hour  per  week  for  five  weeks.  These  inservice  training  sessions 
were  provided  for  Title  I and  non-Title  I staff  by  the  Inservice  Training 
Coordinator  funded  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 

Illinois  Children's  Hospital  - School  conducted  nine  inservice  meetings 
during  the  year  directly  related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program.  Illinois 
School  for  the  Visually  Inpaired  reported  five  inservice  meetings  held 
during  the  year  related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  programs. 
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For  all  three  schools  during  the  project  year,  35  Title  I staff  participated 
in  training  provided  for  Title  I staff  only;  42  Title  I staff  participated 
in  training  provided  for  Title  I and  non-Title  I staff;  36  Title  I staff 
participated  in  training  provided  by  outside  consultants;  5 Title  I staff 
trained  other  Title  I staff;  5 Title  I staff  trained  non-Title  I staff;  and 
21  Title  I staff  were  reported  by  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  as  having 
participated  in  training  provided  by  non-Title  I outside  consultants. 

Topics  covered  during  inservice  training  sessions  included:  (1)  concept 

development  for  multi-handicapped/visually  impaired,  (2)  program  structure 
and  change,  (3)  individual  educational  plans,  (4)  psychological  assessment, 
(5)  daily  living  skills,  (6)  child  management,  (7)  behavior  modification 
techniques,  (8)  curricular  planning  and  instructional  techniques,  (9) 
organization  and  schedules,  (10)  routine  procedures,  (11)  techniques,  (12) 
evaluation  of  program,  (13)  goals  and  objectives,  (14)  manual  communication 
skill  building,  (15)  psychology  of  deafness,  and  (16)  operation  of 
audiovisual  projection  and  production  equipment. 

Topics  presented  at  inservice  training  sessions  by  outside  consultants 
were:  (1)  the  "well-rounded  deaf  child",  (2)  P.L.  94-142,  (3)  behavior 

modification  practices  and  procedures,  (4)  concept  development  for 
multi-handicapped/visually  impaired,  and  (5)  daily  living  skills. 

The  topics  reported  as  most  effective  by  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 
coordinator  were  those  dealing  with  behavior  modification  techniques  because 
the  ideas  were  effective  in  improving  communication  demonstrated  by  various 
employees  with  the  deaf  students,  and  developing  individualized  educational 
plans  because  of  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  inter-discipl inary  services 
staff  of  their  role  and  the  supporting  role  of  their  co-workers  in  writing 
and  implementing  the  individual  plans.  The  Illinois  Children's 
Hospital-School  coordinator  reported  the  procedures  and  goals  session  as 
being  the  most  effective  inservice  training  session  because  it  helped  the 
staff  to  understand  the  Title  I program.  The  Illinois  School  for  the 
Visually  Inpaired  coordinator  reported  the  concept  development  session  as 
being  the  most  effective  training  topic  because  it  emphasized  why  early 
concept  development  is  important  to  the  developmental  sequence  for  visually 
impaired  children. 

Title  I,  89-313  program  personnel  had  contacts  with  a variety  of  agencies 
and  programs.  The  following  table  lists  the  agencies  and  programs  and  the 
reasons  for  contacts  cited  by  the  schools. 
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Table  1.5  Agencies  and  Organizations  Contacted 


Number  of 
DCFS  Schools 


Making  Contact 

Agencies  and  Organizations 

Reasons  for  Contact 

1 

Title  II 

Funds  for  library  materials 
in  conjunction  with  a School 
District 

T~ 

Title  VI 

P.L.  94-142,  Pre-School 
Incentive,  ISD  Parent 
Institute  project,  Deaf-Blind 
project  at  ISVI 

T" 

Other  Title  I Projects 

Special  Demonstration 
Project,  meetings 

~T~ 

Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Consultant  services,  post 
secondary  planning, 
cooperative  Education-Work 
Experience  Program, 
observation,  client  study 

2 

Department  of  Mental  Health 

Students  with  mental  health 
problems,  consultant  services 

T~ 

Department  of  Adult,  Vocational 
Education,  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education 

Consultant  services,  special 
project  funding,  observation, 
SWEP  program 

1 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

Funding  for  Title  I,  program 
approval 

1 

Compensatory  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA) 

No  reason  given 

2 

Local  School  Disricts 

Statewide  plan  for 
comprehensive  services  to 
hearing  impaired  children, 
intake 

~T~ 

Special  Education  Districts 
or  Cooperative 

Statewide  plan  for 
comprehensive  services  to 
hearing  impaired  children, 
visitation  by  special  groups, 
intake  studies  staffings 

1 

Regional  Programs 

Statewide  plan  for 
comprehensive  services  to 
hearing  impaired  children 

1 

School  for  the  Retarded  or 
Disturbed 

Statewide  plan  for 
comprehensive  services  to 
hearing  impaired  children 
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Table  1.5  (continued) 

Number  of 
DCFS  Schools 
Making  Contact 

Agencies  and  Organizations 

Reasons  for  Contact 

2 

Other  Centers  for  the  Handicapped 

Forrest  Hospital,  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  visitation  by 
college  students 

~ F~ 

Local  Libraries 

City,  Illinois  College, 
MacMurray  College,  exhibited 
art 

1 

Not  for  Profit  Public  Social 
Service  Agencies 

Catholic  Charities 

1 

Camping  Organizations 

Bill  Rice  Camp  for  the  Deaf 

1 

Hospital s 

Research  Hospital  referrals 

2 

Other 

ISD  Advisory  committees, 
Department  stores  art  exhibit 

their  Title  I,  89-313  program.  Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  staff  stated 
that  Title  I was  mentioned  at  Parent/Staff  Council  (PTA).  Visiting  groups  from 
other  institutions  and  schools  are  also  apprised  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program 
when  they  visit  the  school.  Illinois  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired  staff  stated 
that  dissemination  of  Title  I program  information  was  accomplished  in  three  ways: 
(1)  staff  serve  as  guest  speakers  at  various  state  and  national  workshops  and 
conventions,  (2)  news  articles  in  various  newspapers,  and  radio  and  television 
programs  discussing  aspects  of  the  school's  program,  and  (3)  tours  of  the  program 
by  visitors.  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  staff  also  disseminate  information  about 
the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  the  school  through  speaking  engagements  and  articles 
in  professional  journals  such  as  Illinois  Advance,  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  and 
Volta  Review. 


All  three  Title  I coordinators  reported  disseminating  information  to  parents  of  the 
children  participating  in  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  about  the  project.  Illinois 
School  for  the  Visually  Impaired  staff  informed  parents  about  the  project  through 
the  parent  association  meetings  at  which  an  overview  of  all  programs  at  the  school 
was  presented.  Illinois  Children's  Hospital-School  gave  information  regarding  the 
Title  I project  to  parents  new  to  the  school  during  their  orientation  and  also 
presented  information  about  the  project  at  the  Parent/Staff  Council  meeting.  The 
information  given  was  an  overview  of  the  whole  Title  I project  for  the  year. 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  staff  informed  parents  about  the  Title  I project 
directly  during  individual  education  plan  parent-teacher  conferences  and  indirectly 
through  program  visitations  and  the  school  publication.  The  information 
disseminated  dealt  primarily  with  the  three  direct  service  areas:  student 

assessment,  educational  planning,  and  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  teaching. 

Parents  of  children  in  the  special  Title  I,  89-313  project  were  counseled  directly 
regarding  the  goals,  approaches,  and  procedures  to  be  used  and  the  parent's 
supportive  role. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  conducted 
Title  I,  89-313  programs  at  20  separate  facilities  in  FY  79.  Eiqht 
faci 1 1 ties  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities 
having  Title  I,  89-313  programs  were  visited  by  the  State  evaluator:  Anna 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Center,  Dixon  Developmental  Center  Fox 
Developmental  Center,  Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center,  Illinois  State 
Psychiatric  Institute,  Madden  Mental  Health  Center,  McFarland  Mental  Health 
Center,  and  Waukegan  Developmental  Center. 

At  each  location,  the  director  or  coordinator  for  the  Title  I,  313  proqram 
was  interviewed.  All  facilities  were  toured,  during  which  Title  I 89-313 
program  activities  were  observed  and  Title  I,  89-313  funded  personnel  were 
interviewed  regarding  their  responsibilities.  (See  Appendix  A for  copies  of 
interview  schedules  and  the  observation  checklist.) 

Anna  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Center 


Location 


Anna  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Center  in  Anna,  Illinois  serves 
emotionally  disturbed  and  developmental ly  disabled  persons  from  aqe  16 
years  on  into  adulthood.  The  educational  program  at  Anna  Center  serves  all 
Individuals  under  age  21  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  program.  Since 
residents  are  over  the  age  of  mandatory  school  attendance,  it  cannot  be 
required  that  they  attend  the  education  program  without  their  consent. 

The  emotionally  disturbed/mental ly  ill  students  at  Anna  generally  have  an 

Hi^hiL  eJ9Jh  ?f  slay.  at  the  Center  of  90  days  or  less.  Developmental  ly 
sabled  students  at  Anna  average  a year  or  longer  in  their  length  of  stay. 
Emotionally  disturbed  residents  fall  into  three  educational  status 

C^leA0rleSl  (11  th0S?  Wh0  were  attendin9  school  prior  to  admittance,  (2) 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  prior  to  graduation,  and  (3)  those  who 
ave  graduated  from  high  school.  Based  upon  their  educational  status  and 
an  educational  assessment,  programming  for  the  student  is  determined. 

Those  students  who  were  attending  school  prior  to  being  admitted  to  Anna 
cfe?  VG  e^cat)0l]al  Programming  designed  to  continue  the  instructional 
sessions  the  student  would  be  receiving  in  the  community.  Staff  from  the 
Center  contact  the  teachers  at  the  community  school  the  resident  was 
attending  and  obtain  texts  and  assignments  the  teachers  are  requiring  of 

inLwfnfJV  ? In  ttlis  manner,  the  student  when  discharged  from 

Anna  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Center  will  be  working  on  the  same 
assignments,  even  the  same  pages  in  the  text,  as  the  rest  of  his/her  class 
upon  return  to  the  community  school  and  will  not  loose  credits  toward 
graduation.  Remedial  assistance  is  also  given  in  basic  skills  if  it  is 
determined  to  be  needed  through  educational  assessment. 
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Residents  at  Anna  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  prior  to  their  admittance 
are  offered  educational  programs  geared  to  improving  basic  academic  skills 
and  vocational  skills  as  well  as  instruction  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
the  general  education  diploma  examination.  Class  offerings  are  designed  to 
meet  individual  educational  needs  of  students  regardless  of  their  academic 
functioning  level. 

Residents  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  but  are  under  21  years  of  age 
are  offered  instructional  programs  to  improve  basic  academic  skills,  to 
develop  or  improve  vocational  skills,  and  to  enhance  social  development. 

Vocational  oriented  courses  are  offered  in  shorthand,  typing,  and 
bookkeeping.  Home  economics  instruction  is  offered  and  includes  cooking, 
nutrition,  budgeting,  and  sewing.  All  persons  in  the  educational  program 
participate  in  physical  education  which  is  taught  by  educators. 

Developmental ly  disabled  residents  at  Anna  Mental  Health  and  Developmental 
Center  receive  educational  programming  based  upon  their  functioning  level. 
Residents  who  are  able  to  attend  classes  receive  instruction  in  fundamental 
skills,  readiness  skills,  reading,  writing/printing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  and 
cooking  as  appropriate.  Physical  education  is  provided  to  all  residents  who 
attend  classes.  For  those  individuals  who  cannot  profit  from  class 
instruction,  individual  training  sessions  are  provided  to  develop  or  improve 
communications  skills  and  attending  skills.  These  individual  sessions  are 
provided  on  the  residential  unit  by  educators  who  go  to  the  unit  from  the 
educational  program.  As  a resident  achieves  a functioning  level  appropriate 
for  group/class  instruction,  they  begin  attending  classes. 

Needs  Assessment 


For  each  individual  under  21  years  of  age  in  residence  at  Anna  Mental  Health 
and  Developmental  Center  at  the  time  the  FY  79  project  under  Title  I,  89-313 
was  being  written,  a needs  assessment  form  was  completed.  The  form  used  was 
the  form  developed  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education  to  compliment  the  evaluation  system  used  by  Department 
Title  I,  89-313  programs.  The  major  needs  arising  out  of  the  assessment 
were  for  additional  instruction  in  communication  and/or  social  skills 
development. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

Title  I,  89-313  funds  at  Anna  were  used  to  hire  two  educators,  one  of  whom 
worked  part-time  for  a portion  of  the  year  and  full-time  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year;  the  other  educator  worked  full-time.  These  two  teachers 
provided  instruction  for  developmental  disabled  residents  on  the  living 
unit,  as  well  as  provided  classes  within  the  educational  program  for 
developmental ly  disabled  and  emotionally  disturbed  residents  under  21  years 
of  age. 

Instructional  programs  for  developmental ly  disabled  residents  on  the  unit 
were  provided  on  a one-to-one  basis.  Eye  contact,  attending  skills, 
compliance  skills,  and  communication  skills  were  the  main  areas  of 
instruction.  These  residents  received  instruction  from  Title  I educators 
five  days  a week  for  10  to  15  minute  sessions. 
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Class  instruction  for  developmentally  disabled  and  emotionally  disturbed 
students  was  provided  by  Title  I educators  in  social  skills  and  appropriate 
communication/interaction  skills.  Appropriate  social  behavior,  taking  turns 
and  appropriate  social  conmunication,  was  emphasized  through  a variety  of 
activities.  While  the  State  evaluator  was  at  Anna,  two  classes  were 
observed.  In  one  class,  the  Title  I educator  was  having  the  students  role 
play  job  interviews  which  were  videotaped  and  played  back  for  the  students 
to  analyze  their  appearance,  behavior,  and  verbal  performance.  In  the 
second  class  observed,  the  Title  I educator  was  having  students  practice 
introductions.  Students  took  turns  introducing  each  other  to  the  educator 
and  after  each  introduction,  the  student's  performance  was  discussed. 

Classes,  taught  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  funded  educators,  planned  and  went  on 
field  trips  into  the  community.  These  field  trips  provided  experiences  in 
which  communication  and  social  skills  learned  in  class  were  applied;  they 
also  provided  a motivating  experience  which  was  perceived  by  the  students  as 
a reward. 

Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  Anna  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Center  followed  the  format  utilized  by  all  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  facilities.  Each  child  had 
monthly  Title  I objectives.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  objectives  were 
evaluated  to  determine  the  child's  progress.  If  the  objectives  were  not 
achieved  and  no  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "0";  if  the 
objective  was  not  achieved  but  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated 
"1";  if  the  objective  was  achieved,  it  was  rated  "2";  and  if  the  objective 
was  achieved  and  the  student  exceeded  the  criteria  for  success,  it  was  rated 
"3". 


Parent  Involvement 


Parents  were  not  required  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  their  child's 
educational  program.  Parents  were  asked  to  participate  in  treatment  and 
educational  program  development.  All  students  had  individual  education 
programs  on  file  which  met  the  requirements  established  by  P.L.  94-142. 

Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  Anna  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Center  had  regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I, 
89-313  coordinator.  This  individual  provided  necessary  information  to  the 
Center.  Occasionally,  the  Anna  Title  I,  89-313  director  contacted  the  State 
evaluator  at  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  annual 
evaluation  data  reporting  forms.  Staff  from  Anna  Center  also  attended  Title 
I,  89-313  meetings  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  Title  I, 
89-313  coordinator  at  which  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  personnel 
addressed  questions  and  concerns  related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 
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Dixon  Developmental  Center 


Location 


Dixon  Developmenta!  Center,  located  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  serves  a population 

hlnH?1  dr9H  be^6en  ^he.a9es  of  3 and  21  who  are  retarded  and  multiply 
handicapped  The  majority  of  the  children  are  severely  or  profoundly 
retarded  and  manifest  one  or  more  of  the  following  secondary  handicaps: 

H^f/hi  ]^airment»  faring  impairment,  physical  impairment  (nonambulatory) 
deaf/bl indness,  multiple  physical  impairments,  and/or  behavior  disorders. 

All  services  and  programs  for  the  residents  at  Dixon  Developmental  Center 
are  provided  at  the  facility.  Some  children  do  attend  public  school 
programs  during  the  day;  these  children  are  not  counted  for  Title  I 89-313 

?nnPcreH*  4-AtKtl^e  timL°f  the  eva1uator’s  site  visit,  there  was  a total  of 
200  students  between  the  ages  of  3 and  21;  25  of  these  students  were 
attending  public  school  programs. 

Needs  Assessment 

The  monthly  treatment/habi 1 itation  plans  for  all  children  between  the  aqes 
of  3 and  21  were  reviewed  to  determine  services  provided  and  services 
needed.  From  the  compiling  of  this  information  by  the  organized  facility 
unUs,  a list  of  needs  for  which  Title  I,  89-313  monies  could  be  used  was 
eveloped.  The  priority  needs  of  the  students  were  addressed  in  the 
Title  I,  89-313  project. 


Title  I,  89-313  Program 


The  services  provided  by  Title  I,  89-313  funds  were  organized  by  groups  of 
students  resulting  from  the  unit  organization  existing  at  Dixon 
Developmental  Center.  Each  unit  had  specific  Title  I,  89-313  staff  who 
implemented  programs  for  children  on  the  unit.  (The  units  are  organized  by 
handicap  which  affects  the  types  of  program  services  needed  by  the 
residents.)  The  units  in  which  Title  I,  89-313  eligible  residents  were 
located  included  units  designed  for  serving:  (1)  blind  and  partially 

sighted  adolescents,  (2)  hearing  impaired  residents,  (3)  profoundly  retarded 
ambu  atory  residents,  and  (4)  multiply  handicapped  nonambulatory  residents, 
in  addition  to  the  services  provided  on  these  units,  residents  also  received 
training  and  instruction  through  the  pre-vocational  school  facility  which 
serves  all  of  the  units  at  the  Center. 


Title  I,  89-313  services  to  blind  and  partially  sighted  mentally  retarded 
residents  were  provided  by  one  educator  and  three  mental  health 
technicians.  These  staff  members  were  serving  fourteen  residents  under  21 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  evaluator's  site  visit.  Language 
development,  communication  development,  fine  motor  skills  and  socialization 
skills  were  the  primary  areas  in  which  Title  I,  89-313  personnel  provided 
?ue-tj_0ne  1 nstruction.  The  mental  health  technicians  were  supervised  by 
the  educator.  Daily  sessions  with  each  student  to  work  on  traininq  in  the 
objectives  specified  for  Title  I,  89-313  services  occurred.  These  daily 
sessions  were  documented  with  daily  behavior  charts  of  student  responses 
during  instructional  training  sessions. 


The  Title  I,  89-313  services  for  hearing  impaired  retarded  residents  were 
provided  by  one  educator,  two  student  workers  and  two  mental  health 
technicians.  These  Title  I,  89-313  staff  provided  one-to-one  and  small 
group  instruction  in  the  areas  of  deaf  communication,  gross  motor  skills, 
self  help  skills,  and  socialization  skills.  A total  of  55  students  under  21 
years  of  age  were  receiving  services  from  these  Title  I staff  members  at 
the  time  of  the  evaluator's  site  visit.  Individual  education  programs 
(IEPs)  for  three  hearing  impaired  retarded  students  were  reviewed  by  the 
state  evaluator  while  visiting  the  unit.  All  components  of  an  IEP  were 
contained  in  the  student's  file  as  required  by  P.L.  94-142.  Title  I,  '89-313 
objectives  were  designated  and  monthly  evaluation  of  these  objectives  was 
evidenced  in  the  records  on  the  students. 

The  Title  I,  89-313  services  for  physically  handicapped  and  multiply 
handicapped  nonambulatory  students  most  of  whom  were  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded  were  provided  by  10  staff  members  who  were  mental  health 
technicians  and  physical  therapy  aides.  Services  provided  by  these  staff 
were  basically  one-to-one  daily  instruction  in  areas  of  physical  movement, 
gross  motor  skills,  music  therapy,  communication  skills  and  self-help 
skills.  Dally  charting  of  student  performance  was  maintained.  Two 
student's  IEPs  were  reviewed  during  the  evaluator  visit  to  the  unit.  The 
IEPs  met  all  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142,  and  Title  I,  89-313  monthly 
objectives  were  clearly  indicated.  Documentation  of  monthly  evaluation  was 
evidenced  in  the  files.  Four  Title  I,  89-313  staff  members,  three  mental 
health  technicians  and  one  physical  therapy  aide,  met  with  the  state 
evaluator  discussing  their  activities  and  showing  the  daily  charting  records 
on  the  students  with  whom  they  were  assigned  to  work.  Two  of  the 
technicians  were  each  assigned  to  work  with  16  different  children  and  the 
other  technician  and  the  physical  therapy  aide  were  each  assigned  to  work 
with  10  different  children,  making  a total  of  52  children  being  served  by 
these  four  personnel. 

The  prevocational  school  facility  serves  residents  from  all  units  at  Dixon 
Developmental  Center.  Residents  under  21  years  of  age  located  in  units  upon 
which  Title  I,  89-313  staff  were  not  assigned  received  Title  I,  89-313 
services  through  the  prevocational  school  facility.  At  the  time  of  the  site 
visit  there  were  74  residents  eligible  to  receive  Title  I,  89-313  services 
at  the  prevocational  facility.  One  educator  and  three  student  workers  were 
assigned  to  the  prevocational  facility.  These  individuals  provided  group 
instruction  in  arts  and  crafts  and  prevocational  skills.  At  the  time  of  the 
site  visit,  one  student  worker  position  was  not  filled  due  to  a resignation 
at  the  beginning  of  1979.  As  a result,  21  residents  who  had  previously  been 
receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  no  longer  receiving  services.  This 
position  was  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  clearance  from  the  proper  Department  of 
Mental  Health  authorities  was  received. 

All  residents  at  Dixon  Developmental  Center  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313 
services  had  an  IEP  on  file  which  met  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  and 
which  specified  the  objectives  to  be  implemented  by  Title  I,  89-313  staff. 
All  eligible  residents  had  received  some  Title  I,  89-313  services  during 
FY  79.  The  only  residents  not  receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services  at  the 
time  of  the  site  visit  were  those  mentioned  in  the  preceeding  paragraph. 
Services  to  residents  were  easily  tracked  through  their  IEPs  and  supporting 
evaluation  documentation. 
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Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  Dixon  Developmental  Center 
followed  the  format  utilized  by  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  facilities.  Each  child  had  monthly  Title  I 
objectives.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  objectives  were  evaluated  to 
determine  the  child's  progress.  If  the  objective  was  not  achieved  and  no 
progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "0";  if  the  objective  was  not 
achieved  but  the  student  made  progress,  it  was  rated  "1";  if  the  objective 
was  achieved,  it  was  rated  "2";  and  if  the  objective  was  achieved  and  the 
student  exceeded  the  objective,  it  was  rated  "3". 


Additionally,  the  majority  of  Title  I,  89-313  staff  maintained  daily  records 
of  student  performance  relative  to  their  Title  I objectives  which  they  used 
to  assess  student  progress  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Parent  Involvement 


Parents  were  requested  to  attend  annual  IEP  staff ings  on  their  children. 

The  parent  participation  was  not  generally  high  due  to  traveling 
constraints. 

The  costs  of  the  educational  program  at  Dixon  Developmental  Center  were 
absorbed  by  the  facility  and  therefore,  there  were  no  charges  to  the  parents 
of  the  children. 

Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  Dixon  Developmental  Center  had 
regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  who 
was  located  at  the  agency's  central  office.  This  individual  provided  all 
necessary  information  to  the  Center.  Staff  from  Dixon  Developmental  Center 
also  attended  Title  I,  89-313  meetings  arranged  by  the  coordinator  at  which 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  personnel  addressed  questions  and  concerns 
related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 


William  Fox  Developmental  Center 


Location 


Fox  Developmental  Center  is  a residential  facility  located  in  Dwight, 
Illinois.  This  facility  serves  180  individuals  between  the  ages  of  2 and  22 
who  are  severely  or  profoundly  retarded  and  physically  handicapped. 
Approximately  95  percent  of  the  residents  at  Fox  Developmental  Center  are 
profoundly  retarded  and  nonambulatory.  Additionally,  10  percent  of  the 
residents  are  visually  impaired.  The  residents  are  grouped  into  six 
groups/units,  each  unit  serving  thirty  residents.  Placement  in  a unit  is 
based  upon  assessment  of  the  individual's  functioning  level. 
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The  educational  and  treatment  programs  for  the  children  at  Fox  Developmental 
Center  are  primarily  directed  at  a pre-school  training  level  with  various 
disciplines  providing  training. 

Needs  Assessment 


Through  interdiscipl inary  team  meetings  for  program  planning  and  individual 
treatment/education  program  development,  the  Title  I,  89-313  program 
coordinator  at  Fox  Developmental  Center  assessed  the  reoccurring  needs  of 
the  children.  Based  upon  this  informal  assessment,  the  services  that  were 
to  be  provided  by  Title  I,  89-313  funds  was  determined. 

Behavioral  management  and  self-help  skills  development  were  the  primary 
areas  in  which  children  needed  assistance  and  staff  needed  inservice  on 
training  techniques. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  Title  I,  89-313  grant  at  Fox  Developmental  Center  provided  funds  to  hire 
6 Mental  Health  Specialists,  1 Special  Educator,  1 Activity  Therapist,  and  a 
half-time  Social  Worker.  One  Mental  Health  Specialist  was  assigned  to  each 
of  the  six  units.  These  specialists  provided:  (1)  staff  training  in 

techniques  for  self-help  skills  training  and  behavior  management  for  staff 
on  the  unit,  (2)  program  development  for  individual  children  in  areas  of 
self-help  skills  and  behavior  management  for  all  residents  on  the  unit,  and 
(3)  monitoring  of  the  individual  programs  in  self-help  skills  and  behavior 
management  to  ensure  that  the  programs  meet  the  children's  needs  and  that 
staff  are  properly  implementing  the  programs.  On  the  three  lower 
functioning  units,  the  Mental  Health  Specialist's  primary  efforts  were  in 
sensory  awareness  training  and  pre-self-help  skills  training.  On  the  three 
higher  functioning  units,  the  Mental  Health  Specialist's  primary  efforts 
were  in  self-help  skills  development,  elimination  of  self-abusive  and 
other-abusive  behaviors,  and  the  development  of  positive/normal  social 
behaviors. 

The  Special  Educator  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  provided  classroom 
instruction  for  small  groups  of  children  four  days  a week.  Two  half-days  a 
week  this  indiviudal  attended  annual  and  monthly  staffings  and  prepared 
instructional  programs.  A total  of  29  children  considered  to  be  the  highest 
functioning  individuals  at  Fox  received  instruction  in  groups  of  between  2 
and  8 children.  At  the  time  of  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit,  the 
highest  functioning  group  of  children  were  working  on  second  grade  reading 
and  primary  academics  while  the  lowest  functioning  group  of  children  were 
working  on  attending  skills,  manual  manipulation  of  objects,  compliance 
skills,  and  recognition  of  body  parts.  The  Special  Educator  was  assisted  in 
the  classroom  by  an  educator  aide  whose  salary  was  paid  from  State  general 
revenue  funds. 

The  Activity  Therapist  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  has  training  in 
adaptive  physical  education.  This  individual  worked  with  children  who  have 
involved  problems  and  with  the  visually  impaired  residents.  Additionally, 
she  prepared  activity  therapy  programs  for  residents  at  Fox  and  monitored 
their  Implementation  by  the  other  activity  therapy  staff  and  unit  staff. 
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The  half-l;ime  social  worker  worked  cooperati vely  with  the  statP  f.mHoH 

development  and  evaluation  of  the  children's  programs.  h 

All  residents  at  Fox  Developmental  Center  received  Title  I,  89-313  services 
minimally  through  the  Mental  Health  Specialists  and  maximally  received 
services  from  the  Special  Educator,  Activity  Therapist  and/or  Social 
Worker.  Each  resident  had  an  individual  education  program  which  met  the 
requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  and  which  had  specific  objectives  designated  for 
IlJh  I’..89"?1?  services.  Additionally,  the  Mental  Health  Specialist  on 
each  unit  maintained  records  of  each  child's  program  objectives  in  which 
he/she  trained  and  monitored  staff  and  wrote  training  programs  for 
children.  Through  these  documents  and  the  Title  I,  89-313  evaluation 
records,  Title  I,  89-313  services  could  be  tracked  to  each  child. 

Evaluation 


fn?lnwPdUthp°f  °f  •1e,Il!  89:?13  Program  at  Fox  Developmental  Center 

followed  the  format  utilized  by  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 

Developmental  Disabilities  facilities.  Each  child  had  monthly  Title  I 
objectives  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  objectives  were  evaluated  to 
etermine  the  child  s progress.  If  the  objective  was  not  achieved  and  no 

^rh?neSH  K3!  made’  the  object1ve  was  rated  "0";  if  the  objective  was  not 
achieved  but  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "1"*  if  the 

fhieved»  it  was  rated  "2";  and  if  the  objective  was  achieved 
and  the  student  exceeded  the  criteria  for  success,  it  was  rated  "3". 

Additionally  programs  written  and  monitored  by  Mental  Health  Specialists 
had  daily  behavioral  records  maintained  by  the  staff  which  were  used  to 
assess  student  progress  at  the  end  of  each  monthly  interval. 

Parent  Invol vement 


The  social  services  partially  sponsored  by  Title  I,  89-313  were  directed  at 
increasing  parent  involvement  in  the  children's  programs  at  Fox 
Developmental  eenter.  Since  Fox  Developmental  Center  received  children  from 
other  Mental  Health  facilities,  children  from  anywhere  in  the  entire  State 
or  Illinois  could  conceivably  be  being  served  at  the  Center.  A larqe 
percentage  of  the  parents  of  children  at  the  Center  live  in  the  Chicaqo 
na^. i 1 stance  from  the  Center  and  the  level  of  severity  of  the  handicaps 
of  children  at  the  Center  limited  parent  involvement. 


Tbe  CuSjSu°f  tbe  educational  program  at  Fox  Developmental  Center  were 
absorbed  by  the  facility,  and  therefore,  there  were  no  charqes  to  the 
parents  of  the  children.  y 
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Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  Fox  Developmental  Center  had 
regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  who 
was  located  at  the  agency's  central  office.  This  individual  provided 
necessary  Information  to  the  Center.  Staff  from  Fox  Developmental  Center 
also  attended  Title  I,  89-313  meetings  arranged  by  the  coordinator  at  which 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  personnel  addressed  questions  and  concerns 
related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 

Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center 


Location 


Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center  located  in  Galesburg,  Illinois  provides 
mental  health  services  to  children  and  adults  in  the  West  Central  portion  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  In  the  past,  the  children  receiving  services  at 
Galesburg  were  referred  because  of  emotional  disturbances.  During  FY  78, 
the  population  at  Galesburg  was  changed  so  that  the  children  now  being 
referred  to  the  facility  include  developmental ly  disabled  adolescents. 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center  was  serving  17 
emotionally  disturbed  children  between  the  ages  of  9 and  17,  and  50 
developmental ly  disabled  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  The 
regular  program  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  children  includes 
self-contained  special  classes  with  low  teacher-to-student  ratios  which 
provide  small  group  and  individual  instruction  in  traditional  academic  areas 
such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  science  and  language  arts.  Special 
arrangements  are  made  for  high  school  students  to  receive  credits  that  will 
apply  toward  a high  school  diploma. 

The  regular  program  for  the  developmental ly  disabled  provides  a training 
program  in  self-help  skills,  communication  skills,  socialization  skills,  and 
pre-vocational  skills.  These  program  services  are  provided  by'living  unit 
staff,  activity  therapists,  speech  therapists,  and  the  vocational  program 
staff. 

Needs  Assessment 


Each  child's  program  was  reviewed  monthly  at  which  monthly  and  annual 
program  plans  were  evaluated  and  revised.  The  aggregate  data  collected  from 
these  reviews  and  data  from  achievement  tests  given  to  emotionally  disturbed 
children  were  utilized  to  assess  the  needs  of  the  children  in  order  to  plan 
the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 
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Lh!ocnrdVf  the  emotionally  disturbed  children  arising  from  the  needs 

cil nlrfr1 11 

wnI?iiHn-Catl0n  skll1s’  and  training  in  perceptual  motor  activities  that 
wou  d increase  pre-vocational  prerequisite  skills.  Additionally  survival 
skills  such  as  number  recognition,  coin  recognition,  reading  one^s  name  and 

wTneeded!'9"5  ““  35  a"  3rea  °f  1nst™cti°"  which9re?nforce™n? 
Title  I,  89-313  Program 

Title  I,  89-313  funds  at  Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center  were  utilized  to 
hire  two  ful 1-time  educators  and  two  part-time  student  workers.  (One 

Itntnl  WOrV  pos:!tim;  was  vacant  during  the  site  visit.  However,  the 
the  sSmme?jer  ^ 0yed  at  that  tlme  was  to  be9in  working  full-time  during 

5th  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  morninq  and 

wnrkln^ii^  y d^abled  chl1dren  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  educator 
worked  a11  day  with  developmental^  disabled  students.  One  part-time 
student  worker  worked  with  developmental ly  disabled  students  three  hours 
*t“5Jtay  and  wl*h  °ne  emotionally  disturbed  child  one  hour  each  day.  The 
nrnwiHi  worker  fun ct i oned  i n the  same  capacity  as  an  educator  aide, 

direction  r^dTat^  rC“ent  °f  instruct1°"  a"d  tra1"*"9  under  the 

rhe  Title  I,  89-313  educator  that  worked  with  the  emotionally  disturbed 
chilciren  provided  additional  tutorial  instruction  on  a one-to-one  and  small 
group  basis  in  the  area  of  academics  the  child(ren)  was  (were)  most 
deficient.  This  instruction  supplemented  the  instructional  services 
received  in  the  classroom  to  which  the  student  was  assigned. 

85i13^cat0Cs  that  worked  with  the  developmental  ly  disabled 
children  provided  additi°nal  training  designed  to  complement  the  services 

ldren. received  on  a small  group  basis.  Areas  of  instruction  and 
training  varied  depending  upon  the  functioning  level  of  the  child. 
Instruction  provided  included:  gross  motor  skills,  fine  motor  skills, 

eye-hand  coordination,  visual  discrimination,  attending  skills 
conmunication  skills,  name  recognition,  reading  of  emergency  signs, 
counting  number  c°ncepts,  color  and  shape  recognition,  money  recognition 
and  counting,  and  general  concept  development.  Although  these  children 
ranged  in  age  from  14-21,  all  of  them  were  diagnosed  as  severely  or 
pro  oundly  retarded  and  as  such  they  were  functioning  on  a pre-primary  and 
primary  level  of  instruction.  y 

1 aJ  Gal«burg  had  individual  education  programs  which  contained 

11  *'*nts  an  IEP  « required  by  P.L.  94-142.  All  children  had  Title 

T?  till  y object1ves  written  for  them  and  all  of  them  received 

! it  le  I,  89-313  services. 
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Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  Galesburg  Mental  Health 
Center  followed  the  format  utilized  by  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  facilities.  Each  child  had  monthly  Title  I 
objectives.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  objectives  are  evaluated  to 
determine  the  child's  progress.  If  the  objective  was  not  achieved  and  no 
progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "0";  if  the  objective  was  not 
achieved  but  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "1";  if  the 
objective  was  achieved,  the  objective  was  rated  "2";  if  the  objective  was 
achieved  and  the  student  exceeded  the  objective,  it  was  rated  "3". 

Parent  Involvement 


Since  the  IEP  conference  was  held  simultaneously  with  the  diagnostic  review 
of  a child,  almost  100  percent  of  the  parents  attended  and  shared 
information  concerning  their  child.  Parent  participation  of  an  active 
nature  was  rare  but  parents  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  program 
planning  as  well  as  to  visit  their  child. 

Parents  were  not  requested  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  the  educational 
program. 

Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center 
had  regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator. 
This  individual  provided  necessary  information  to  the  Center.  Staff  from 
Galesburg  also  attended  Title  I,  89-313  meetings  arranged  by  the  coordinator 
at  which  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  personnel  were  asked  to  present 
information  and/or  address  questions  and  concerns  related  to  the  Title  I, 
89-313  program. 

Problems  in  Irrplementing  Title  I,  89-313 

No  problems  were  perceived  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  at  Galesburg 
Mental  Health  Center  in  implementing  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 

Occasional  hiring  freezes  create  some  problems  relative  to  filling  vacant 
positions;  however,  this  is  a problem  regardless  of  the  funding  source  for 
personnel  positions. 


Illinois  State  Psychiatric  Institute 


Location 


Illinois  State  Psychiatric  Institute,  located  in  Chicago,  Illinois  serves 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals.  Two  units  at  this  facility  serve 
adolescents  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  one  unit  serves  a short-term  or 
crisis-intervention  placement  function  and  the  other  unit  provides  long-term 
services.  Adolescents  in  the  short-term  unit  average  a three  to  four  month 
period  of  stay.  These  Individuals  may  be  placed  at  the  Institute  due  to  a 
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crisis,  psychotic  manifestations,  serious  emotional  disturbance  or  other 
behavior  and  emotional  problems.  Adolescents  in  the  long-term  unit  may 
remain  at  the  Institute  for  a year  or  more.  These  individuals  manifest 
psychiatric  disturbances,  delinquent  behaviors,  and  may  be  status  offenders 
or  have  committed  felony  offenses  resulting  in  placement  at  the  Institute  by 
court  officials. 

The  Adolescent  School  serves  the  individuals  who  are  residents  in  the  two 
adolescent  units.  Although  individuals  are  placed  at  the  Institute  because 
of  emotional  problems,  many  of  these  persons  have  learning  problems  and  are 
functioning  below  grade  level  in  academic  areas  of  instruction.  The  school 
program  at  the  Institute  provides  class  and  individual  instruction  at  the 
level  of  the  student's  functioning  in  English,  math,  social  studies, 
science,  and  consumer  education.  Additional  career  exploration  instruction, 
typing,  shorthand,  and  drafting  skills  are  taught  to  students  at  appropriate 
levels  to  accommodate  the  students'  wide  ranges  of  functioning  in  academic 
skills.  The  school  program  is  organized  on  a departmental  basis,  with 
students  changing  classes/teachers  for  each  subject.  Each  class  period  is 
40  minutes  long. 

When  a student  enters  the  Institute,  the  unit  staff  refer  them  to  the  school 
program  when  their  behavior  is  such  that  it  will  allow  for  individual  and/or 
group  instruction  to  occur.  The  school  program  for  a student  generally 
begins  with  only  two  class  periods  a day,  one  in  English  and  one  in  math. 

As  the  student  becomes  accustomed  to  the  school  and  is  able  to  handle 
additional  instruction,  more  classes  are  scheduled  for  the  student.  The 
school  day  begins  at  8:15  and  ends  at  1:10.  A student  may  or  may  not  attend 
all  6 of  the  class  periods  depending  upon  his/her  level  of  school  adjustment 
and/or  his/her  treatment  plan  schedule.  Placement  in  classes  is  based  upon 
test  results  from  achievement  tests  administered  to  each  student  prior  to 
beginning  classes. 

Physical  education  programming  is  provided  to  all  residents  at  the  Illinois 
State  Psychiatric  Institute  by  the  recreational  therapy  and  activity  therapy 
programs.  The  occupational  therapy  program  provides  arts  and  craft 
experiences  for  all  residents.  These  programs  are  offered  outside  the 
school  program. 

Every  student  receiving  services  at  the  school  has  an  individual  education 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142. 

Needs  Assessment 


During  weekly  staff  meetings,  the  needs  of  each  student  were  discussed. 

From  the  teachers  perceptions  of  student  needs,  the  Title  I,  89-313  program 
for  FY  79  was  planned.  The  overriding  area  of  need  was  additional 
instructional  emphasis  on  reading  skills  development  for  non-readers  and  low 
level  readers  and  on  reading  comprehension  development  for  students  reading 
at  or  slightly  below  grade  level. 
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Title  I,  89-313  Program 


m,e  I,  89-313  funds  were  used  at  the  Illinois  State  Psychiatric  Institute 

ThiTinH?!;iHhVerVwCet  SV  te?cher  specialized  in  the  area  of  reading. 
This  individual  conducted  two  class  sessions  in  reading,  one  in  y 

developmental  reading  for  non-readers  and  one  in  remedial  readinq  for  low 

level  readers.  This  teacher  also  taught  a class  in  social  studies  and  a 

class  in  mathematics.  Consultation  to  the  other  staff  members  in  readinq 

instruction  techniques  and  materials  selection  was  provided  by  this  readinq 

specialist  in  order  to  increase  reading  comprehension  skills  of  the 

remaining  students  in  the  school  program.  (It  should  be  noted  that  each 

teacher  at  the  Institute  school  teaches  4 class  periods.  The  remainder  of 

the  day  is  devoted  to  the  meticulous  and  thorough  record  keeping  system 

required  at  the  school,  class  preparation,  and  attending  staff  meetinqs 

relative  to  the  treatment  for  each  student;  for  whom  the  teacher  is  assiqned 

to  act  as  the  school  representative  on  the  treatment  team.) 


All  program  objectives  for  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  implemented. 
Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  the  Illinois  State 
Psychiatric  Institute  followed  the  format  utilized  by  all  Department  of 
Menta  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  facilities.  Each  child  had 
monthly  Title  I objectives.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  objectives  were 
evaluated  to  determine  the  child's  progress.  If  the  objective  was  not 
achieved  and  no  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "0";  if  the 
objective  was  not  achieved  but  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated 
; heJobjective  was  achieved,  it  was  rated  "2";  and  if  the  objective 
was  achieved  and  the  student  exceeded  the  criteria  for  success,  it  ias  rated 


Additionally,  the  Title  I,  89-313  evaluation  system  was  being  used  as  a part 
of  the  total  evaluation  of  the  entire  school  program.  Goal  attainment 

re?eiJIdW?nstruction?Va  U3te  Student  pro9ress  in  each  class  in  which  he/she 
Parent  Involvement 


Parents  were  not  required  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  their  child's 

to^oav  fnr  * ?UG  t0  Tl^?.XX  restrictions,  parents  were  requested 

mnn+hyrl0  med  'r3]  coftf  on  a s 1 l di ng- seal e basis  up  to  a maximum  of  $100  a 
month  for  a period  not  to  exceed  twelve  years  or  upon  age  18  of  the  child. 

were  requested  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  education  program  for  each  child. 
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Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  the  Illinois  State  Psychiatric 
Institute  had  regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313 
coordinator.  This  individual  provided  necessary  information  to  the 
Institute.  Staff  from  the  Institute  also  attended  Title  I,  89-313  meetings 
arranged  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  coordinator  at  which  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education  personnel  addressed  questions  and  concerns  related 
to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 

Madden  Mental  Health  Center 


Location 


Madden  Mental  Health  Center  is  a residential  facility  located  in  Hines, 
Illinois  which  serves  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  adults.  Two  units 
at  Madden  serve  children;  one  serves  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  12 
and  the  other  serves  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18.  The  majority 
of  the  children  who  receive  services  at  the  Madden  Center  have  aggressive, 
acting-out  behavior  patterns  and  because  of  the  danger  their  behavior 
presents  to  themselves  and  the  community,  they  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Center  by  parents,  guardians,  school  officials,  and  court  officials.  The 
average  length  of  stay  at  Madden  for  children  6 to  12  years  of  age  is  90 
days  and  the  average  length  of  stay  for  children  13  to  18  years  of  age  is  30 
days.  It  was  noted  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  that  the  average 
length  of  stay  for  13  to  18  year  olds  shows  a trend  of  increasing  towards  40 
days.  The  bed  capacity  for  6 to  12  year  olds  at  Madden  is  24,  and  for  13  to 
18  year  olds  is  21.  At  the  time  of  the  State  evaluator's  visit,  there  were 
20  children  6 to  12  years  old  and  25  children  13  to  18  years  old  in 
residence.  Over-filling  of  the  children's  units  is  not  uncomnon  especially 
with  the  13  to  18  year  old  population  since  the  facility  serves  a 
crisis-intervention  function. 

The  educational  program  provided  to  the  children  and  adolescents  at  the 
Madden  Center  is  a basic  special  education  program  designed  to  provide 
evaluation  and  programming  for  students  to  achieve  individual  education 
program  goals  and  objectives.  The  children  from  the  unit  serving  6 to  12 
year  olds  receive  educational  services  in  three  self-contained  classrooms, 
each  staffed  with  a teacher.  Within  this  program,  individual  and  group 
instruction  is  provided  in  the  same  basic  academic  areas  as  would  be 
received  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  levels  of  an  elementary  school 
system.  Since  the  majority  of  the  students  function  below  grade  level  in 
basic  skills,  the  emphasis  in  the  program  is  upon  individual  instruction  to 
raise  the  child  to  grade  level  in  basic  academic  skills  as  well  as  to 
develop  appropriate  school  behaviors  for  eventual  placement  in  community 
schools  upon  discharge. 

The  educational  program  for  the  children's  unit  serving  13  to  18  year  olds 
provides  instruction  on  a departmentalized  basis.  Four  teachers  conduct 
classes  in  English,  Math,  Home  Economics,  and  Social  Studies/  Government. 
Children  change  classes  for  each  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  high  schools 
in  the  community.  These  students,  like  the  younger  population,  generally 
function  below  grade-level,  and  as  such,  instructional  emphasis  is  upon 
raising  students  to  the  appropriate  grade-level. 
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For  the  younger  children,  physical  education  programs  are  received  during 
after-school  hours  and  on  weekends  through  the  Activity  Therapy  personnel  at 
Madden  Mental  Health  Center.  The  older  children  receive  physical  education 
instruction  two  times  a week  from  the  educational  program  as  well  as  from 
after-school  and  weekend  programming  provided  by  the  Activity  Therapy 
personnel . 

All  students  are  evaluated  upon  entry  to  Madden  Mental  Health  Center 
providing  psychological,  educational,  and  speech  and  hearing  assessments. 
Those  children  requiring  speech  and  hearing  services  receive  these  services 
from  a speech  and  hearing  specialist. 

Needs  Assessment 


The  needs  of  children  at  Madden  Mental  Health  Center  were  assessed  by  the 
completion  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  Needs  Assessment  Form  by  all  teachers. 

The  completed  forms  were  aggregated  and  discussed  at  a series  of  meetings 
conducted  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  with  the  teachers.  From  this 
assessment,  two  major  needs  arose:  (1)  a need  to  evaluate  children 

suspected  of  being  learning  disabled  and  to  provide  instructional  assistance 
to  teachers  and  students  for  those  students  in  need  of  special  instruction 
for  the  remediation  of  learning  disability  and  (2)  a need  to  provide  a 
consistent  communication  link  with  the  public  schools  in  order  to  provide 
instruction  at  Madden  Mental  Health  Center  that  will  facilitate  re-entry  to 
community  schools  and  to  facilitate  a smooth  transition  for  the  child. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

Title  I,  89-313  funds  at  Madden  Mental  Health  Center  were  used  to  provide 
the  services  of  a teacher  specialized  in  the  area  of  learning  disabilities 
and  a social  worker-liaison  with  the  community  schools. 

The  Title  I teacher  assessed  children  suspected  of  having  learning 
disabilities  based  on  the  educational  assessment  conducted  when  the  child 
entered  the  Center  and/or  teacher  requests.  After  assessing  a child,  the 
Title  I teacher  advised  staff  working  with  the  student  concerning 
instructional  techniques.  If  remedial  instruction  was  considered  to  be 
necessary,  the  Title  I teacher  provided  one-to-one  instruction  for  a 
half-hour  a day,  4 days  a week  in  reading  and/or  3 days  a week  in  math. 

The  Title  I social  worker-liaison  screened  each  new  child  entering  the 
Center  for  liaison  services  needed.  This  individual  contacted  the  school 
which  the  child  attended  prior  to  entry  to  Madden  and  obtained  educational 
records  pertinent  to  providing  a program  at  the  Center.  Arrangements  for 
receipt  of  credit  for  school  work  at  Madden  upon  reentry  to  a school  was 
often  accomplished.  School  placement  upon  leaving  Madden  Center  was  part  of 
the  Title  I social  worker's  responsibilities.  Locating  facilities  and 
programs  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  arranging  for 
placement  upon  leaving  Madden  Mental  Health  Center  was  a primary 
responsibil ity  of  the  social  worker.  Additionally,  contact  with  locations 
where  children  were  placed  at  least  two  times  during  the  month  after  the 
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^t^w“-SS^^!Ttl0^ii3rkSr5?c2-S the 

S?™  SSfr^rT!  S alchool 

programs  and  other  appropriate  placements  w^I  souaht  hv  thl  ^ " ng  , 
for  recorrmendation  to  the  adolescent  and  his/her  fami lj/guardian! 

A11  °f  ?he  IUle  If  89-313  Program  services  planned  for  in  the  nrolert 

T1tl,  , 

teacher 

Thiel  r ^nd  ending  of  services  to  be  provided  and  parent  signature 
ese  two  missing  components  were  being  added  to  the  IEP  form  and  a revised 
IEP  form  will  be  used  beginning  July  1 , 1979.  it  should  hp  nnteH  fha*.  n\ 

attendpdha???ttHnde+ • IEPi 01661:1  l?gs  and  were  listed  on  the  form  as  having 
tended,  (2)  educational  services  began  upon  entry  to  Madden  Mental  Health 

assess  cstis  »• m 


Eva! uation 


fSlS2dU?hi'fo™^Ji1i1eHI£  pr0grm  at  Madden  *"tal  Health  Center 

progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "0":  if  the  obiprtiv/P  wac 

sis, -’Kwjar  a 

and  the  student  exceeded  the  criteria  for 
Parent  Involvement 

The  Title  I social  worker  had  indirect  contact  with  parents  throimh  the 
general  revenue  funded  social  workers  at  the  Center  and  Occasional lv 
contacted  parents  relative  to  placement  options,  but  generally  the  Title  I 
social  worker  worked  with  corrmunity  school  personnel.  Parents  were  involved 

wOth^KrT  thr0U9h  fam11y  th6raPy  inter'iewS  and  individual "cont acts  V6d 
Parents  were  not  required  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  the  costs  of  thp 

feftfictifns^ffffV*  Madden  Mental  Health  Center'  Due  t0  T1tle  « 

sfldlno  h«f  T*  requested  t0  pay  for  medical  costs  on  a 

siiding-scale  basis  up  to  a maximum  of  $100  a month. 
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Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  Madden  Mental  Health  Center  had 
regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator. 
This  individual  provided  necessary  information  to  the  center.  Occasionally, 
the  Madden  Mental  Health  Center  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  would  contact 
the  State  evaluator  at  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  regarding 
annual  assessment  data  reporting  forms.  Staff  from  Madden  Mental  Health 
Center  also  attended  Title  I,  89-313  meetings  arranged  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  at  which  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  personnel  addressed  questions  and  concerns  related  to  the  Title  I, 
89-313  program. 


McFarland  Mental  Health  Center 


Location 


McFarland  Mental  Health  Center  is  located  in  Springfield,  Illinois  and 
serves  children  and  adolescents  whose  primary  handicap  is  emotional 
disturbance.  The  psychoeducational  program  provided  to  each  resident  is 
Individualized  and  includes:  educational  assessment,  individualized 

prescriptive  teaching,  learning  disabilities  assessment,  speech  and  auditory 
diagnosis  and  therapy,  and  affective  education  services  through  activity 
therapy  and  individual  and  small  group  counseling. 

Needs  Assessment 

For  each  child  residing  at  McFarland  Mental  Health  Center  a Title  I,  89-313 
needs  assessment  form  was  completed  as  part  of  the  initial  assessment  of  the 
child's  educational  functioning.  Educational  staff  questionnaires  were  also 
distributed  to  collect  further  information  regarding  program  needs,  best  use 
of  Title  I,  89-313  funds,  and  other  needs  perceived  by  the  staff.  The 
educational  administrator  and  the  McFarland  Mental  Health  superintendent  and 
staff  then  formulated  the  nature  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  utilizing 
the  information  on  the  children  and  the  information  provided  by  staff. 

The  major  areas  of  need  delineated  through  the  needs  assessment  process 
were:  (1)  to  provide  additional  educational  assessment  capabilities  for 

children  entering  McFarland  Mental  Health  Center,  and  (2)  to  provide 
services  to  children  leaving  McFarland  Mental  Health  Center  in  order  to  ease 
the  transition  back  into  the  community  and  to  hopefully  reduce  recidivism  by 
facilitating  successful  placements. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  Title  I,  89-313  project  provided  funds  for  three  staff  members,  one 
educator  and  two  educator  aides.  The  educator  and  one  of  the  aides  provided 
educational  assessment  services  to  all  children  as  they  entered  the 
education  program.  Additionally,  the  educator  worked  on  a one-to-one  and 
small  group  basis  with  children  who  were  in  need  of  diagnostic-prescripti ve 
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teaching  in  order  to  assess  more  completely  the  learning  styles  and 
abilities  of  those  children  whose  initial  assessments  indicated  problem 
areas.  The  educator  aide  also  worked  in  four  of  the  classrooms  with 
children  as  assigned.  In  this  capacity  the  aide  assisted  the  teachers  in 
group  activities  and  also  provided  additional  individual  instruction  to 
students  in  areas  where  they  were  deficient.  Also,  the  aide  collected 
baseline  data  for  the  development  of  behavior  management  programs  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  educator. 

The  second  educator  aide  provided  transitional  services  to  all  children 
leaving  McFarland  Mental  Health  Center  who  returned  to  a school  program 
within  the  geographic  region  served  by  the  center.  During  the  child's 
residence  at  McFarland,  this  individual  observed  the  child  on  a weekly  basis 
and  attended  all  staff  meetings  regarding  the  child.  When  discharge  from 
the  center  was  anticipated,  this  individual  made  all  of  the  arrangements 
with  the  receiving  school  and  worked  with  the  school  to  ensure  that  they  had 
an  understanding  of  the  child's  needs  and  arranged  an  appropriate  placement 
for  the  child.  Upon  discharge,  the  educator  aide  maintained  continuous 
contact  with  the  school  to  check  on  the  child's  adjustment  and  to  provide 
assistance.  Crisis  intervention  on  request  was  provided  to  the  school 
during  the  transition  period.  Transitional  services  were  provided  for  six 
months  after  discharge,  until  the  child  was  considered  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
new  placement,  or  until  the  child  graduated  or  left  school,  whichever  was 
first. 

All  of  the  objectives  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  McFarland  Mental 
Health  Center  were  implemented  and  all  of  the  children  were  served.  A 
Title  I,  89-313  folder  was  maintained  on  each  child  with  the  individual 
Title  I objectives  for  the  child  and  the  monthly  evaluation  of  the 
objectives.  Individual  Education  Plans  were  also  contained  within  the 
student  files  and  contained  all  of  the  components  required  by  P.L.  94-142. 

Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  McFarland  followed  the 
format  utilized  by  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Disabilities 
facilities.  Each  child  had  monthly  Title  I objectives.  At  the  end  of  each 
month,  the  objectives  were  evaluated  to  determine  the  child's  progress.  If 
the  objective  was  not  achieved  and  no  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was 
rated  "0";  if  the  objective  was  not  achieved  but  progress  was  made,  it  was 
rated  "1";  if  the  objective  was  achieved,  it  was  rated  "2";  and  if  the 
objective  was  achieved  and  the  student  exceeded  the  objective,  it  was  rated 
"3".  Evaluation  of  one  month's  objectives  was  utilized  to  formulate  the 
next  month's  objectives  if  continued  Title  I services  were  deemed 
appropriate. 

Parent  Involvement 


All  parents  were  requested  to  attend  the  IEP  staff ings  on  their  children  to 
discuss  the  child's  assessment  results  from  the  Title  I assessment  service 
provided  and  to  design  the  child's  program.  If  parents  did  not  attend  this 
staffing,  a copy  of  the  IEP  and  assessment  information  contained  in  the  IEP 
was  sent  to  the  parent  for  signature  of  approval.  The  educational 
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administrator  indicated  at  the  time  of  the  site  visit  that  all  parents  who 
were  sent  IEPs  through  the  mail  had  returned  them  with  their  signatures 
indicating  approval.  Therefore,  parental  acceptance/  approval  of  the  IEPs 
for  children  at  McFarland  Mental  Health  Center  by  attendance  at  IEP 
stafflngs  and/or  signature  of  approval  on  the  IEP  had  been  received  from 
1 00%  of  the  parents. 

The  costs  of  the  educational  program  at  McFarland  were  absorbed  by  the 
Mental  Health  Center,  therefore,  there  were  no  charges  to  the  parents  of  the 
children. 

Technical  Assistance 


McFarland  Mental  Health  Center  had  received  some  technical  assistance  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  special  education.  However,  the 
majority  of  questions  or  concerns  they  had  regarding  Title  I,  89-313  were 
directed  to  their  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator  at  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  central  office  since  that  was  the 
communication  chain  utilized  by  the  Department. 


Waukegan  Developmental  Center 


Location 

Waukegan  Developmental  Center  in  Waukegan,  Illinois  serves  developmental ly 
disabled  children  between  the  ages  of  3 and  21  who  are  classified  as  being 
severely  and/or  profoundly  retarded. 

Waukegan  Developmental  Center  is  organized  on  a unit  system.  There  are  five 
units  at  the  center,  each  unit  being  composed  of  10  homes,  residential 
quarters  comprised  of  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  a kitchen  and  a living  room 
designed  to  serve  8 persons,  and  a school  house.  The  school  house  provides 
the  space  for  unit  administrative  offices,  offices  of  various  unit  staff, 
and  classrooms.  The  unit  staff  serving  the  persons  housed  on  the  unit 
include:  (1)  an  educator  (two  educators  are  assigned  to  the  children's 

units)  (2)  a speech  therapist,  (3)  a rehabilitation  counselor,  (4)  an 
activity  therapist,  (5)  a psychologist,  (6)  a social  worker,  and  (7)  other 
service  and  administrative  staff.  The  basic  programs  that  are  provided  to 
the  residents  are  designed  to  increase  self-help  skills,  socialization 
skills,  communication  skills  and  pre-vocational  skills.  Many  services  are 
also  provided  by  central  staff,  staff  that  are  housed  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Center  instead  of  the  unit. 

Two  units  at  Waukegan  serve  children  and  adolescents  exclusively.  The 
remaining  three  units  serve  the  adult  population.  However,  since  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  utilizes  the  age 
of  18  as  the  lowest  age  for  adults,  the  three  adult  units  do  serve  some 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313  services.  Some  children 
from  Waukegan  Developmental  Center  attend  educational  programs  in  the 
Waukegan  public  schools.  These  children  are  not  counted  to  generate  Title 
I,  89-313  funds  at  Waukegan  Developmental  Center. 
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Needs  Assessment- 
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for  the  Center  compiled  the  service  needs  ,,Ijthe  In  ® ?>  89-313  coordinator 
which  services  could  be  provided  through  tS^ffloJ"*  Tlt^eMlS 
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On  the  other  children's  unit,  the  services  of  an  educator  and  a student 
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cormiunication  and  language  skills.  These  Title  I,  89-313  services  were 
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The  central  services  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  included*  m a lihrarv 

staff^ctivitve?hby  an  fdU/ol0r  aide  under  the  dl>ection  of  the  central 
educator  a^  tl  3 creatlve  act Cities  program  operated  by  an 

SDed^lict  dL  ii  • therapy  program  operated  by  a Mental  Health 
specialist,  and  (4)  services  provided  by  a student  worker  in  the  Dhvsical 

education  program.  It  should  be  noted  that  three  adSi^onal  student  Worker 

' TU,e  k 89-3U  were  1nc,uded  1p  the  current  prS  rX 

ct,tdu®,  *?  s?af(  turnover  these  positions  were  vacant  at  the  time  of  the 

with  the  educator  aide  ia^th'  iT!!eSe  vacant  P°sit1°PS  were  intended  to  work 
in  tk  «,,  ! d the  1,brary  Progcam,  the  Mental  Health  Specialist 

progrm  theraPy  program,  and  the  staff  in  the  physical  education 
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The  Title  I,  89-313  services  at  the  central  office  were  provided  to  all 
residents  between  the  ages  of  3 and  21  from  all  units  at  the  Center.  In 
this  manner  all  persons  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313  services  were 
guaranteed  to  receive  services.  Even  the  children  not  counted  for  Title  I, 
89-313  funding  because  of  their  attendance  at  public  schools  received  some 
benefit  from  Title  I,  89-313  services  during  after-school  hours  and  on 
weekends  from  the  central  services. 

Each  eligible  individual  had  Title  I,  89-313  objectives  which  were  written. 
Implemented,  and  evaluated  on  a monthly  basis. 

Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  Waukegan  Developmental 
Center  followed  the  format  utilized  by  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  facilities.  Each  child  had  monthly  Title  I 
objectives.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  objectives  were  evaluated  to 
determine  the  child's  progress.  If  the  objective  was  not  achieved  and  no 
progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "0";  if  the  objective  was  not 
achieved  but  progress  was  made,  the  objective  was  rated  "1";  if  the 
objective  was  achieved,  it  was  rated  "2";  and  if  the  objective  was  achieved 
and  the  student  exceeded  the  criteria  for  success,  it  was  rated  "3". 

Additionally,  some  staff  implementing  Title  I,  89-313  services  maintained 
daily  records  of  student  performance  which  were  utilized  at  the  end  of  each 
month  in  evaluating  student  progress. 

Parent  Involvement 


Parents  were  not  required  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  their  child's 
educational  program.  Due  to  Title  XX  restrictions,  parents  were  requested 
to  pay  for  medical  costs  on  a sliding-scale  basis  up  to  a maximum  of  $100  a 
month  for  a period  not  to  exceed  twelve  years  or  upon  age  18  of  the  child. 

Technical  Assistance 


The  questions  or  concerns  that  personnel  at  Waukegan  Developmental  Center 
had  regarding  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  coordinator. 
This  individual  provided  necessary  information  to  the  Center.  Occasionally 
the  Waukegan  Title  I,  89-313  director  contacted  the  State  evaluator  at  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  annual  education  data  reporting 
forms.  Staff  from  Waukegan  Developmental  Center  also  attended  Title  I, 
89-313  meetings  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  Title  I,  89-313 
coordinator  at  which  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  personnel  addressed 
questions  and  concerns  related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 
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Data  on  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  Programs 

Information  concerning  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  Title  I,  89-313  programs  was  collected  through  the  use  of  the 
Annual  Self-Assessment  Questionnaire  - Public  Law  89-313  FY  79  - State 
Operated  form.  The  following  20  facilities  conducted  Title  I,  89-313 
programs : 

1.  Anna  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Center 

2.  A.L.  Bowen  Developmental  Center 

3.  Chester  Mental  Health  Center 

4.  Dixon  Developmental  Center 

5.  Elgin  Mental  Health  Center 

6.  Wm.  W.  Fox  Developmental  Center 

7.  Galesburg  Mental  Health  Center 

8.  William  A.  Howe  Developmental  Center 

9.  Illinois  State  Psychiatric  Institute 

10.  Jacksonville  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Center 

11.  Lincoln  Developmental  Center 

12.  Elisabeth  Ludeman  Developmental  Center 

13.  Madden  Mental  Health  Center 

14.  A.  McFarland  Mental  Health  Center 

15.  A.  Meyer  Mental  Health  Center 

16.  W.G.  Murray  Developmental  Center 

17.  Shapiro  Developmental  Center 

18.  H.D.  Singer  Mental  Health  Center 

19.  Tinley  Park  Mental  Health  Center 

20.  Waukegan  Developmental  Center 

The  total  population  of  individuals  under  21  years  old  at  these  facilities 
during  FY  79  was  3,042.  Of  the  3,042  individuals,  2,710  individuals  were 
served  by  Title  I,  89-313  programs,  which  was  89%  of  the  total  population. 
Of  the  children  served,  2,546  were  served  directly. 

The  following  table  delineates  the  number  of  children  under  21  served  at 
each  facility  and  the  number  of  children  served  by  the  Title  I,  89-313 
program  at  the  facility. 
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Table  2.1 

Number  of  Children 

Served  by  Facility 

Department  of 

Unduplicated 

Total  of 

% of  Total 

Mental  Health 

Total  # of 

Children 

Population 

Facility 

Children  Served 

Receiving 

Receiving  (explanation 

During  FY  79 

Title  I 

Title  I of  dis- 

Services 

Services  crepancy) 

Anna  Mental  Health 
and  Developmental 
Center 

78 

78 

100% 

A.L.  Bowen  Develop- 
mental 

224 

224 

100% 

Center 

Chester  Mental 

Health 

Center 

108 

108 

100% 

Dixon  Developmental 

296 

280 

95%  (chronic  health 

Center 

problems  resulting 
in  hospital  placement) 

Elgin  Mental 
Health 

61 

61 

100% 

Center 

Wm.  H.  Fox 

181 

181 

100% 

Developmental 

Center 

Galesburg  Mental 
Health 

82 

82 

100% 

Center 

Wm.  A.  Howe 

45 

45 

100% 

Developmental 

Center 

Illinois  State 

83 

15 

18%  (discharge  prior  to 

Psychiatric  Institute 

admission  to  school 

program,  some  not  in 
need  of  Title  I 
services) 
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Table  2.1  (continued) 


Jacksonville  Mental  36 

Health  and  Developmental 
Center 

34 

94%  (1  attended  com- 
munity education 
program,  1 in  center 
a short  time) 

Lincoln  Developmental 
Center 

377 

377 

100% 

Elisabeth  Ludeman 
Developmental  Center 

402 

232 

58%  (The  discrepancy 

represents  the  number 
of  residents  served  by 
community  day 
school  proqrams.) 

Madden  Mental 
Health  Center 

192 

118 

— J ■ . 

61%  (Time  period  when 
Title  I positions 
were  vacant. ) 

A.  McFarland 
Mental  Health 
Center 

48 

65 

135%  (Discharged  students 
during  FY  78  were  given 
transitional  services.) 

A.  Meyer  Mental 
Health  Center 

71 

71 

100% 

W.  G.  Murray 
Developmental  Center 

358 

358 

100% 

Shapiro  Develop- 
mental Center 

31 

27 

87%  (One  resident  is  now 
deceased  & three  res- 
dents  were  discharged.) 

H.D.  Singer  Mental 
Health  Center 

73 

73 

— ■ 11  . . , . : — ■ - . .3  , ' 

100% 

Tinley  Park  Mental 
Health  Center 

94 

94 

100% 

Waukegan  Develop- 
mental Center 

202 

187 

93%  (Placed  in  community 
education  proqrams. ) 

Totals  3, 

042 

2,710 

— ■■  r J..  . , l 

89% 
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There  were  seven  facilities  in  which  the  project  coordinators  reported  not 
serving  the  total  population  under  the  age  of  21  and  one  facility  in  which 
the  project  coordinator  reported  serving  more  individuals.  Project 
coordinators  at  three  of  the  facilities  reporting  fewer  Title  I participants 
explained  the  discrepancy  by  stating  that  there  were  children  under  21  years 
old  who  attended  comnunity  day  school  programs  while  residing  at  the 
institution.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  students  were  not  counted  to 
generate  Title  I,  89-313  funds  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities.  One  project  coordinator  reporting  a discrepancy 
between  number  of  children  served  at  the  facility  and  number  receiving  Title 
I services  explained  that  the  two  positions  at  the  facility  funded  through 
Title  I were  both  vacant  at  one  point  in  time.  As  a result,  short-term 
placed  children  who  were  admitted  and  discharged  during  that  period  did  not 
receive  Title  I services.  Additional  facilities  for  which  project 
coordinators  reported  less  than  100%  of  their  eligible  residents  during  FY  79 
receiving  Title  I services  explained  the  discrepancies  resulted  from  short 
duration  of  residence  and  extensive  health  problems  prohibiting  educational 
programming  due  to  hospitalization  of  the  resident. 

During  FY  79,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities 
continued  to  utilize  the  evaluation  approach  and  reporting  procedures 
initiated  during  FY  78.  (See  the  FY  78  Annual  Report  on  Title  I Public  Law 
89-313.)  At  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Annual  Self  Assessment  Questionnaire 
(see  Appendix  A),  each  facility  reported  the  following  information  for  each 
child  that  received  direct  services  through  the  Title  I,  89-313  program:  (1) 

child's  initials,  (2)  age  in  years,  (3)  the  number  of  monthly  objectives  set 
for  the  child  in  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  in  each  instructional  area,  (4) 
the  degree  of  success  the  child  had  in  accomplishing  each  objective  by 
reporting  rating  scores  (0  = no  progress,  1 = some  progress  but  not  achieving 
the  objective,  2 = achieved  the  objective,  3 = exceeded  the  objective) , and 
(5)  the  number  of  months  the  child  received  services  in  each  instructional 
area. 

The  information  for  each  facility  was  aggregated  and  analyzed  by  a computer 
program  using  an  SPSS  format.  The  following  tables  and  narrative  analysis  is 
the  data  received  and  compiled  for  all  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  facilities. 

The  information  was  received  from  all  20  Title  I,  89-313  programs  for  a total 
of  2483  children  although  2710  children  were  reported  as  having  received 
services. 

Of  the  2483  children  for  whom  detailed  information  was  received,  1861  were 
reported  as  being  developmental ly  disabled  (mentally  retarded)  and  622  were 
reported  as  being  emotionally  disturbed.  Therefore,  74.9  percent  of  the 
children  reported  as  receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  developmental ly 
disabled  and  25.1  percent  were  emotionally  disturbed. 
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The  ages  of  the  children  were  grouped  into  four  age  ranges;  0-2,  3-5,  6-17, 
and  18-21.  There  were  9 children  in  the  0-2  age  range  representing  .4%  of 
the  total  reported  group,  21  children  in  the  3-5  age  range  representing  .8% 
of  the  total  reported  group,  1293  children  in  the  6-17  age  range  representing 
52.1%  of  the  total  reported  group,  918  children  in  the  18-21  age  range 
representing  37%  of  the  total  reported  group  and  242  children  for  whom  no  age 
was  reported  representing  9.7%  of  the  total  reported  group.  The  following 
table  reflects  the  information  received  by  age  range  within  each  of  the  two 
handicap  categories. 


Table  2.2 

Children  by  Handicap 

and  Age  Group 

Age  Groups 

Handicap 

0-2  3-5 

6-18 

18-21  No  age  reported 

Developmental ly 
Disabled 

9 18 

825 

770  239 

Emotional  ly 
Disturbed 

0 3 

468 

148  3 

As  noted  above,  52.1%  of  the  children  served  in  Title  I,  89-313  at  Department 
of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  facilities  were  between  the 
ages  of  6-17  which  is  usually  considered  the  typical  school  age  population. 

A majority  of  children  in  both  handicap  groups  were  between  6 and  17  years 
old  (44.3%  of  the  developmental ly  disabled  and  75.2%  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed) . 

For  all  children  in  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  facilities  a total  of  64,589  monthly  objectives  were  reported. 
The  number  of  reported  objectives  were  aggregated  by  handicap  and  age  range 
and  a mean  was  computed  for  each  group. 


Table  2.3 

Number  of  Objectives  and  Mean  by  Handicap  and  Age  Group 

Age  Group 

Handicap 

0-2 

3-5  6-7  18-21  No  age  given 

Raw  # Mean 

Raw  # Mean  Raw  # Mean  Raw  # Mean  Raw  # Mean 

Develop- 

89  9.9 

537  29.8  26,099  31.6  21,491  27.9  10,568  44 

mental ly 
Disabled 


Emotionally  22  7.3  5,150  11.0  622  4.2 

Disturbed 


11  3.7 
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In  reviewing  Table  2.3  it  is  clear  that  not  only  is  the  raw  number  of  objectives 
higher  for  developmental ly  disabled  children  in  each  age  group  because  there  are 
more  children  reported  with  this  handicap,  but  there  are  more  objectives  because 
developmentally  disabled  children  had  more  objectives  per  child  (mean)  than  did 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

The  Information  on  the  number  of  months  a child  received  services  in  each 
instructional  area  was  analyzed  across  the  instructional  areas.  Although  this 
information  (which  will  be  referred  to  as  objective-months)  is  inflated  due  to 
children  receiving  services  in  more  than  one  instructional  area,  it  does  give  the 
reader  a better  understanding  of  the  breadth  and  intensity  of  services  Title  I, 
89-313  provides.  There  was  a total  of  40,139  objective-months  reported. 


Table  2.4 Number  of  Objective-Months  and  Mean  by  Handicap  and  Age 

Age  Group 


Handicap  0-2 

3- 

•5 

6-7 

18-21 

No  age  given 

Raw  # Mean 

Raw  # 

Mean 

Raw  # 

Mean 

Raw  # 

Mean 

Raw  # 

Mean 

Obj-  Mons 

Obj-Mons 

Obj-Mons 

Obj-Mons 

Obj-Mons 

Develop-  78  8.7 

Disabled 

(36,653) 

276 

15.3 

14,937 

T87l~ 

13,188 

17.1 

8,175 

34.2 

Emotionally 

Disturbed 

(3,486) 

16 

5.3 

3,029 

6.5 

430 

2.9 

11 

5.5 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  the  findings  presented  in  tables  2.3  and 
2.4.  First,  developmentally  disabled  children  appear  to  receive  more  services  per 
child  due  to  their  need  for  services.  Therefore,  more  objectives  and 
objective-months  are  reported  for  this  group.  Secondly,  developmentally  disabled 
children  receive  more  services  per  child  because  they  reside  in  facilities  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Past  reports  (FY  76,  FY 
77,  and  FY  78  Annual  Title  I,  89-313  Reports)  and  the  State  evaluator's  experiences 
at  the  institutions  indicate  that  the  latter  explanation  is  the  major  factor  for 
fewer  objectives  and  objective-months  being  reported  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

Information  was  reported  by  instructional  areas  and  included  information  on  the 
success  of  students  in  achieving  objectives.  The  following  tables  report  the 
information  received  by  handicap,  age  range,  instructional  area, and  success  in 
achievement. 
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Table  2.5  Number  of  Objectives  for  Developmental ly  Disabled,  0-2-Year-01d  Children  Within 
Each  Instructional  Area 

Number  of  Objectives 

Instructional  No  Progress  (0)  Some  Progress  (1)  Met  Objective  (2)  Exceeded 

Area Objective  (3) 

A.  Reading 


B.  Math 

C.  Communication/ 

Language  Arts 

D.  Speech  Therapy 

E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

1 

1 

3 

2 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

13 

28 

~T6~ 

~T~ 

H.  Orientation  and 

6 

4 

2 

Mobil ity 

I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 


J.  Self-Help  Skills 


K.  Deaf  Communication 


L.  Socialization 
Skills 


M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 


N.  Other 

Totals  20  33 


Total  Number 

of  Objectives  89 


Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 


22% 


37% 


35% 


6% 


Table  2.6 
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Number  of  Objectives  for  Developmental ly  Disabled,  3-5-Year-Old  Children  Within 
Each  Instructional  Area 


Instructional 

Area 

No  Progress 

Number  of  Objectives 
(0)  Some  Progress  ( 1 ) 

Met  Objective  (2) 

Exceeded 
Objective  (3) 

A.  Reading 

— T~ 

1 

B.  Math 

3 

1 

C.  Communication/ 

5 

9 

3 

Language  Arts 

D.  Speech  Therapy 

E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

7 

2 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

~T~ 

19 

18 

8 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

5 

"15“ 

24 

5 

H.  Orientation  and 

2 

5 

4 

3 

Mobility 


I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 


J.  Self -Help  5HTTS 

67 

175 

32 

2 

K.  Deaf  Communication 

L.  Socialization 

1 

Skills 


M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 


N.  Other 

42 

29 

1 

Total  s 

134 

298 

87 

18 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

537 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

25% 

56% 

16% 

3% 

Table  2.7 
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Number  of  Objectives  for  Developmental ly  Disabled,  6-17-Year-Old  Children 
Within  Each  Instructional  Area 


Number  of  Objectives 

— 

Instructional 

Area 

No  Progress 

(0)  Some  Progress  (1) 

Met  Objective  (2) 

Exceeded 
Objective  (3) 

A.  Reading 

67 

194 

"168 

TS 

B.  Math 

75 

279 

m 

T7~  ~ 

C.  Communication/ 
Language  Arts 

698 

TT34 

w 

m 

D.  Speech  Therapy 

60 

~333 

39 

2 

E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

484 

891 

504 

m 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

590 

696 

m 

TT7 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

114 

339 

619 

34 ' 

H.  Orientation  and 
Mobi 1 i ty 

113 

20l 

52 

33 

I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 

69 

190 

m 

S3 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 

6063 

5970 

Tm 

334 

K.  Deaf  Communication 

22 

59 

38 

3 

L.  Socialization 
Skills 

637 

596 

— m 

RS 

M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 

39 

139 

193 

R 

N.  Other 

316 

497 

— ns 

2 

Total  s 

9,347 

9,327 

S7433 

m 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

26,099 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

36% 

35% 

25% 

4% 

Table  2.8 
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Number  of  Objectives  for  Developmental ly  Disabled  18-21  Year-Old  Children 
Within  Each  Instructional  Area 


Instructional 

Area 

No  Progress 

Number  of  Objectives 
(0)  Some  Progress  ( 1 ) 

Met  Objective  (2) 

Exceeded 
Objective  (3) 

A.  Reading 

~TT 

80 

146 

32 

B.  Math 

~7V~ 

192 

214 

60 

C.  Communication/ 

604 

957 

691 

T70 

Language  Arts 


O'."  'Speech'THe'rTpy $2  T51  72  5 


E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

467 

696 

573 

223 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

769 

659 

607 

130 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

~84“ 

137 

202 

8 

H.  Orientation  and 
Mobility 

ti r 

163 

48 

17 

I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 

70 

120 

155 

94 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 

5019 

2648 

1959 

247 

K.  Deaf  Communication 

~T~ 

1 

L.  Socialization 
Skills 

608 

535 

539 

114 

M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 

14 

61 

2 

N.  Other 

269 

314 

186 

68 

Totals 

8,154 

6,713 

5,454 

1,170 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

21,491 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

38% 

31% 

25% 

6% 
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Table  2.9  Number  of  Objectives 

Reported  Within  Each 

for  Developmental ly  Disabled 
Instructional  Area 

Children  for 

Whom  No  Age 

was 
1 

Number  of  Objectives 

Instructional 

Area 

No  Progress 

(0)  Some  Progress  (1)  Met  Objective  (2) 

Exceeded 

Objective 

(3) 

A.  Reading 

309 

179 

172 

TVT 

B.  Math 

153 

1T7 

133 

m~ 

C.  Communication/ 
Language  Arts 

768 

543 

W 

' TOO 

0.  Speech  Therapy 

~2 

E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

670 

~wr 

wr 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

299 

327 

150 

22“ 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

134 

H.  Orientation  and 
Mobi 1 i ty 

96 

~W~ 

17 

W~ 

1.  Prevocational/ 

Vocational  Ed. 


J.  Self-Help  Skills  T585  635  551 

K.  Deaf  Communication  20  61  T(JT 

L.  Socialization  189  TT9  TT¥ 

Skills 


M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 

N.  Other 

470 

T70 

m 

T45 

Totals 

4,559 

2,335 





Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

10,568 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

43% 

22% 

23% 

12% 

35ff 

IT 

“51 
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Table  2.10  Number  of  Objectives  for  All  Developmental ly  Disabled  Children  Within  Each 
Instructional  Area 


Instructional 

Area 

No 

Progress 

(0) 

Some 

Progress 

(1) 

Number  of  Objectives 

Met  Exceeded 

Ob j . Ob j . 

(2)  (3) 

Total  Number 
of  Obj.  by 
Instruction- 
al Area 

% of  Obj. 
Meeting  or 
Exceeding 
Criteria 
of  Success 

A.  Reading 

4 1 9 

455 

487 

204 

1565 

44% 

B.  Hath 

305 

588 

518 

207 

1618 

45% 

C.  Communication/ 
Language  Arts 

207$ 

3633 

1936 

544 

7188 

35% 

D.  Speech  Therapy 

1 42 

405 

111 

7 

665 

18% 

E.  Fine  Motor 
Skills 

1628 

1631 

1470 

517 

5246 

38% 

F.  Gross  Motor 
Ski  1 1 s 

1662 

1702 

1563 

279 

5206 

35% 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

216 

553 

871 

40 

1680 

54% 

H.  Orientation  and 
Mobi 1 i ty 

m~ 

421 

173 

~ 6 T~ 

923 

25% 

I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 

139 

3 10 

346 

157 

952 

53% 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 

13734 

7438 

4637 

863 

25662 

21% 

K.  Deaf  Communicati 

on  42 

123 

140 

22 

327 

50% 

L.  Socialization 
Skills 

1434 

1250 

1444 

310 

4438 

40% 

M.  transitional 
Programmi ng 

53 

197 

352 

~TT 

523 

52% 

N.  Other 

109/ 

1010 

469 

215 

2791 

25% 

Totals 

22,214 

18,706 

14,417 

3447 

58,784 

30% 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

58,784 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

38% 

32% 

25% 

5% 
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Table  2J1  KnMfoKr  Em0ti0ndl1y  D1StUrbed>  3-5-Year-01d  flldren  Within 


I nstructi onal 
Area 

No  Progress 

Number  of  Objectives 
(0)  Some  Progress  ( 1 ) 

Met  Objective  (2) 

Exceeded 
Objective  (3) 

A . Read i ng 

4 

5 

b.  Math 

~T~ 

1 

5 

C.  Communication/ 
Language  Arts 

n i-  Vi  ..  .. 

1 

1 

1 

u.  opeeori  inerapy  — — — 

t.  Mne  Motor  Skills  — — __ 

r.  bross  Motor  Skills  — . 

b.  Physical  Therapy  — — — — 

u ~—s — 

m . ui  i ciiLd  l i uri  ana 
Mobi 1 i ty 

i.  r revoca li ona i / — 

Vocational  Ed. 

«J.  Self-Help  Skills  ‘ ~ ~ — — — — — 

K.  Deaf  Communication  ~~ 

1 cTTTTTTl — • _ 

u . jui i a i i zaii on 
Skills 

m — 

1 

T 

n.  i r drib  i l i ona  1 — — 

Programmi ng 

in.  uuner 

j 

1 ota 1 s 

lotal  Number 

2 

7 

TT 

2 

of  Objectives 


22 


Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 


9% 


32% 


50% 


9% 
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Table  2.12  Number  of  Objectives  for  Emotionally  Disturbed,  6-17-Year-Old  Children  Within 
Each  Instructional  Area 


Number  of  Objectives 

Instructional 

Area 

No  Progress 

(0)  Some  Progress  ( 1 ) 

Met  Objective  (2) 

Exceeded 
Objective  (3) 

A.  Reading 

106 

3 1 5 

438 

79 

B.  Math 

~54~ 

221 

337 

154 

C.  Communication/ 

101 

321 

296 

81 

Language  Arts 


D.  Speech  Therapy 


E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

1 

19 

10 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

6 

90 

234 

59 

G.  Physical  Therapy 

H.  Orientation  and 
Mobility 

1 

11 

78 

3 

I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 

4 

68 

765 

102 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 

3 

7 

8 

3 

K.  Deaf  Communication 

L.  Socialization 
Skills 

12 

41 

109 

16 

M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 

~T2~ 

9 

169 

54 

N.  Other 

63 

295 

359 

90 

Total  s 

362 

1385 

2752 

651 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

5150 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

7% 

27% 

53% 

13% 
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Table  2.13  Number  of  Objectives  for  Emotionally  Disturbed,  18-21-Year-Old  Children  Within 
Each  Instructional  Area 


Instructional 

Area 

No  Progress 

Number  of  Objectives 
(0)  Some  Progress  ( 1 ) 

Met  Objective  (2) 

. 

Exceeded 
Objective  (3) 

A.  Reading 

8 

35 

~TT 

B.  Math 

~T2~ 

~~W~ 

*TT 

~TT 

C.  Communication/ 

3 

1 

7 

17 

Language  Arts 

D.  Speech  Therapy 

E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 

1 

2 

F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 

1 

1 

G.  Physical  Therapy 


H.  Orientation  and 
Mobility 


I.  Prevocational/ 
Vocational  Ed. 

11 

30 

*1 

a — 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 

K.  Deaf  Communication 

L.  Socialization 
Skills 

11 

34 

179 

n 

M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 

N.  Other 

32 

5 

5 

6 

Total  s 

77 

m 

298 

13? 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives 

622 

Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 

12% 

18% 

48% 

22% 
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Table  2.14  Number  of  Objectives  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  for  Whom 
No  Age  Was  Reported  Within  Each  Instructional  Area 


Instructional 

Area 


A.  Reading 

B.  Math 


C.  Communication/ 
Language  Arts 


Number  of  Objectives 

No  Progress  (0)  Some  Progress  (1)  Met  Objective  (2)  Exceeded 

Objective  (3) 

T " 


T 


1 


0.  Speech  Therapy 
E.  Fine  Motor  Skills 


F.  Gross  Motor  Skills 
6.  Physical  Therapy 


H.  Orientation  and 
Mobi 1 i ty 


I.  Prevocational/ 

Vocational  Ed. 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 
k.  Deaf  Communication 


L.  Socialization 
Skills 


M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 


N.  Other 


totals  3 

Total  Number 

of  Objectives  11 

Percentage  ~ 

Within  Each 

Success  Rating  27% 


3 


5 


27% 


46% 
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Table  2.15  Number  of  Objectives  for  All  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  Within  Each 
Instructional  Area 


Instructional 

Area 

No 

Progress 

(0) 

Some 

Progress 

(1) 

Number  of  Objectives 

Met  Exceeded 

Obj . Ob j . 

(2)  (3) 

Total  Number 
of  Obj.  by 
Instruction- 
al Area 

% of  Obj. 
Meeting  or 
Exceeding 
Criteria 
of  Success 

A.  Reading 

1 1 5 

349 

481 

TTO 

" 1055 

56% 

B.  Math 

68 

236 

373 

196 

873 

H55* 

C.  Communication/ 
Language  Arts 

105 

323 

304 

99 

831 

~m 

D.  Speech  Therapy 

E.  Fine  Motor 
Skills 

7 

20 

Vz 

~W~ 

m 

F.  Gross  Motor 
Skills 

6 

91 

235 

59 

391 

~m 

G.  Physical  Therapy 


H.  Orientation  and 
Mobi 1 i ty 

r~ 

n — 

18 

~T~ 

33 

m — 

I.  Prevocati onal/ 
Vocational  Ed. 

15 

98 

806 

130 

im 

CD 

J.  Self-Help  Skills 

3 

7 

8 

3 

31 

“52% 

K.  Deaf  Communication 

L.  Socialization 
Skills 

24 

76 

00 

CO 

CM 

n 

4T5 

m — 

M.  Transitional 
Programmi ng 

12 

9 

169 

54 

m 

m — 

N.  Other 

95 

300 

362 

97 

LO 

CO 

m — 

Total  s 

444 

1507 

3064 

m 

5SS5 

m — 

Total  Number 
of  Objectives  5805 


Percentage 
Within  Each 
Success  Rating 


8% 


26% 


53% 


13% 
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For  all  age  groups  of  all  developmental ly  disabled  children  across  all 
instructional  areas  there  was:  (1)  no  progress  on  38%  of  the  objectives 
reported,  (2)  some  progress  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  criteria  for  success 
for  32%  of  the  objectives  reported,  (3)  25%  of  the  objectives  reported  that 
met  criteria  for  success,  and  (4)  5%  of  the  objectives  reported  that  exceeded 
the  criteria  for  success.  The  age  group  of  the  developmental ly  disabled 
children  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  success  in  meeting  or  exceeding 
objective  criteria  was  the  0-2-year-olds  (41%).  The  age  group  of  the 
developmental ly  disabled  children  showing  the  lowest  percentage  of  success  in 
meeting  or  exceeding  objective  criteria  was  the  3-5-year-olds  (19%). 

For  developmental ly  disabled  children  across  all  age  groups,  the 
instructional  areas,  in  which  the  largest  number  and  percentage  of  objectives 
reported  either  met  or  exceeded  the  criteria  for  success,  were  physical 
therapy  (54%),  prevocational  and  vocational  education  (53%),  transitional 
programming  (52%),  and  deaf  communication  (50%). 

For  all  age  groups  of  emotionally  disturbed  children  across  all  instructional 
areas  there  was:  (1)  no  progress  on  8%  of  the  objectives  reported,  (2)  some 
progress  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  criteria  for  success  for  26%  of  the 
objectives  reported,  (3)  53%  of  the  objectives  reported  that  met  criteria  for 
success,  and  (4)  13  % of  the  objectives  reported  that  exceeded  the  criteria 
for  success.  The  age  group  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  children  showing  the 
highest  percentage  of  success  in  meeting  or  exceeding  objective  criteria  was 
the  18  to  21-year-olds  (70%).  The  age  group  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
children  showing  the  lowest  percentage  of  success  in  meeting  or  exceeding 
objective  criteria  was  the  3 to  5-year-olds  (59%). 

For  emotionally  disturbed  children  across  all  age  groups,  the  instructional 
areas,  in  which  the  largest  number  and  percentage  of  objectives  reported 
either  met  or  exceeded  the  criteria  for  success,  were  transitional 
programming  (91%),  prevocational  and  vocational  education  (89%),  fine  motor 
skills  (82%),  and  socialization  skills  (76%). 

The  category  of  "other"  included  activities  related  to:  tutoring  across  any 
or  all  areas  of  instruction,  educational  assessment  for  development  of  a 
prescriptive  educational  program,  perceptual  training,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
obtaining  elementary  and/or  secondary  diplomas. 

Information  regarding  the  number  of  months  each  child  received  services  in 
each  instructional  area  was  collected  from  each  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  Developmental  Disabilities  facility  that  conducted  a Title  I,  89-313 
program.  Tables  2.16  and  2.17  delineate  by  instructional  areas  and  age 
ranges  the  total  amount  of  months  children  received  services  and  the  mean 
number  of  months  children  received  services  in  the  instructional  area. 
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Developmental ly  disabled  children  participated  in  Title  I,  89-313  program 
services  across  all  instructional  areas  an  average  of  6.9  months.  The 
program  instructional  areas  in  which  developmental ly  disabled  children 
averaged  the  longest  period  of  service  were  self-help  skills  (x  = 9.3)  and 
communication  and  language  arts  (x  = 7.0).  The  program  areas  in  which 
developmental ly  disabled  children  averaged  the  shortest  period  of  service 
were  reading  (x  = 5.2),  deaf  communication  (x  = 5.4),  speech  therapy  (x  = 
5.8),  and  "Other"  (x  = 5.8).  The  age  group  of  developmental ly  disabled 
children  that  averaged  the  longest  period  of  service  across  all  instructional 
areas  was  the  3-to-5-year-olds.  The  age  group  that  averaged  the  shortest 
period  of  service  across  all  instructional  areas  was  the  0-to-2-year-olds. 

Emotionally  disturbed  children  participated  in  Title  I,  89-313  program 
services  across  all  instructional  areas,  an  average  of  2.6  months.  The 
program  instructional  areas  in  which  emotionally  disturbed  children  averaged 
the  longest  period  of  service  were  "other"  (x  = 3.4),  transitional 
programming  (x  -3.2),  and  gross  motor  skills  (x  = 3.1).  The  program 
instructional  areas  in  which  emotionally  disturbed  children  averaged  the 
shortest  period  of  service  were  fine  motor  skills  (x  = 1.5)  and  socialization 
skills  (x  = 1.9).  The  age  group  of  emotionally  disturbed  children  that 
averaged  the  longest  period  of  service  across  all  instructional  areas  was  the 
18-to-21-year-olds.  The  age  group  that  averaged  the  shortest  period  of 
service  across  all  instructional  areas  was  the  3-to-5-year-olds. 

The  information  in  Tables  2.16  and  2.17  appears  to  confirm  further  the 
explanations  of  Tables  2.3  and  2.4.  Developmental ly  disabled  children  do 
receive  services  for  a longer  period  of  time  when  averaged.  This  is  most 
likely  due  to  a more  intensive  need  and  a longer  period  of  residence  at  the 
institution. 

Factors  cited  as  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  those  students  who 
equaled  or  surpassed  the  standard  of  success  were:  (1)  use  of 

behavior-analytic  instruction  methods,  (2)  good  student-teacher  ratios 
facilitated  by  Title  I manpower,  (3)  task  analysis  of  learning  projects,  (4) 
use  of  sign  communication,  (5)  small  population  size,  (6)  expansion  of  a 
work-activities  program,  (7)  more  intensive  programming,  (8)  adjusting 
objectives  with  regard  to  students'  capabilites,  (9)  repetition  and 
consistency  of  programs,  (10)  maturation,  (11)  follow-up  on  achieved 
objectives,  (12)  peer  stimulation,  (13)  health  of  resident,  (14) 
identification  of  learner  deficits,  (15)  consistent  assessment  procedures, 
(16)  regular  attendance,  (17)  realistic  objectives,  (18)  improved 
instructional  methods,  (19)  one-to-one  instruction,  (20)  appropriate 
materials  and  equipment,  (21)  effective  student  motivators,  (22)  transition 
services,  (23)  high  functioning  level  of  students,  (24)  staff  expertise,  (25) 
staff  cooperation  and  support,  (26)  individualized  programming,  (27) 
monitoring  of  student  performance,  (28)  good  attention  span  of  students,  (29) 
willingness  of  student  to  try  new  things,  (30)  professional  reference 
materials,  (31)  availability  of  outside  consultation,  (32)  longer  period  of 
hospitalization,  (33)  student  worker  efforts,  (34)  staff  meetings  to  evaluate 
student  progress,  (35)  the  evaluation  procedures  used  for  Title  I,  (36) 
reduction  of  maladaptive  behaviors  interferring  with  learning,  (37)  proper 
utilization  and  interpretation  of  needs  assessment  data,  (38)  staff 
attitudes,  and  (39)  daily  feed-back  on  student  progress.  (These  items  are  in 
random  order,  and  are  not  ranked  by  frequency  of  response.) 
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Factors  cited  as  contributing  to  the  failure  of  those  students  who  did  not 
achieve  the  standard  of  success  were:  (1)  short  length  of  stay,  (2)  poor  or 

sporadic  class  attendance  due  to  health  problems,  home  visits  and  behavioral 
problems,  (3)  maladaptive  behavior  interfering  with  learning,  (4)  staff 
shortages,  (5)  inappropriate  reinforcement,  (6)  medical  problems,  (7)  failure 
of  student  to  properly  prepare  for  class,  (8)  inconsistent  training,  (9)  lack 
of  innovative  teaching  techniques,  (10)  poor  attitude  towards  learning,  (11) 
poor  retention,  (12)  lack  of  experience  in  writing  and  evaluating  objectives 
for  a new  population  (different  handicaps),  (13)  employee  turnover,  (14) 
limited  program  time,  (15)  internal  hospital  variables  and  constraints,  (16) 
overly  ambitious  objectives  for  the  student,  and  (17)  low  functioning  level 
of  students.  (These  items  are  in  random  order,  and  are  not  ranked  by 
frequency  of  response.) 

The  objectives  of  the  Title  I programs  at  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  facilities  that  provided  direct  services  were 
implemented  predominantly  through  instructional  and  training  activities  using 
a high  degree  of  individual  or  small  group  instructional  techniques.  Each 
child  had  individual  objectives  established  for  him/her.  Monthly,  each 
child's  progress  was  rated  and  a new  objective  or  objectives  was  (were) 
established. 

To  implement  the  objectives  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  programs,  a total  of  217 
persons,  102  full-time  and  115  part-time,  were  hired  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  The 
following  table  (2.18)  lists  the  position  classifications,  the  number  of 
employees  in  each  classification,  and  their  status  regarding  full-time  or 
part-time. 
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Table  2.18  Number  of  Employees  by  Classification 


Position 

Classification 

Total  Number 
of  Title  I 
Employees 

Number  of 
Full-Time 
Title  I 
Employees 

Number  of 
Part-T ime 
Title  I 
Employees 

Student  Worker* 

134 

25 

109 

Mental  Health 
Technician 

20 

20 

Educator 

35 

32 

3 

Educator  Aide 

8 

7 

1 

Mental  Health 
Special ist 

10 

10 

Psychologist 

1 

1 

Social  Worker 

2 

1 

1 

Physical  Therapy 
Aide 

4 

4 

Physical  Rehab i 1 i t a-  2 

tion  Therapist 

2 

Activity  Therapist 

1 

1 

Totals 

217 

102 

115 

*A  student  worker  is  a full-time  student  at 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 

a school  or  university  and  is 
as  a paraprofessional . 
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The  majority  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  staff  hired  worked  directly  with  the 
children  in  instructional  and  training  activities. 

All  of  the  Title  I program  coordinators  reported  providing  inservice  training 
sessions  for  staff.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  program  coordinators  reported 
having  regularly  scheduled  inservice  meetings.  Seven  of  the  program 
coordinators  reported  inservice  sessions  being  conducted  on  a weekly  basis. 
One  program  coordinator  reported  inservice  training  sessions  being  held  twice 
a month  and  four  program  coordinators  reported  inservice  training  sessions 
being  held  on  a once-a-month  basis.  The  remaining  programs  were  reported  as 
having  provided  inservice  training  as  it  was  needed. 

A total  of  299  inservice  meetings  were  held  at  all  reporting  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  facilities  during  fiscal  year 
1979  which  were  directly  related  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program.  Of  the  299 
inservice  meetings,  17  (6%)  were  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  monies. 

During  the  project  year,  150  Title  I staff  participated  in  training  provided 
for  Title  I staff  only;  172  Title  I staff  participated  in  training  provided 
for  Title  I and  non-Title  I staff;  47  Title  I staff  participated  in  training 
provided  by  outside  consultants;  39  Title  I staff  trained  other  Title  I 
staff;  and  56  Title  I staff  trained  non-Title  I staff. 

Topics  covered  during  fiscal  year  1979  at  Title  I inservice  sessions 
included:  (1)  first  aid,  (2)  client  management,  (3)  instructional 

technology,  (4)  family  therapy,  (5)  individual  education  programs,  (6) 
behavioral  objectives,  (7)  learning  disabilities,  (8)  Mental  Health  Code  and 
confidentiality,  (9)  socialization  and  relaxation,  (10)  assessment  and 
remediation  of  special  populations,  (11)  P.L.  94-142,  (12)  severe  behavior 
problems  in  the  classroom,  (13)  characteristics  of  the  profoundly  retarded, 
(14)  certification,  (15)  behavior  modification,  (16)  task  analysis,  (17) 
recordkeeping,  (18)  clinical  planning,  (19)  program  planning  and  evaluation, 
(20)  case  and  program  consultation  methods,  (21)  communication  skills,  (22) 
feeding  and  reflexive  eating,  (23)  problem  mobility  training,  (24)  physical 
therapy,  (25)  program  development,  (26)  curriculum  development,  (27) 
adolescent  development,  (28)  appropriate  materials  for  young  adult  mentally 
retarded  students,  (29)  frequent  medical  and  behavioral  problems  of  the 
developmental ly  disabled,  (30)  the  developmental  sequence  as  an  underlying 
basis  for  rehabilitation,  (31 )contractures,  (32)  gross  motor  positioning 
therapy,  (33)  adaptive  equipment,  (34)  self  injurious  behavior,  (35)  transfer 
skills,  (36)  non-verbal  communication,  (37)  current  trends  in  mental 
retardation,  (38)  mobi 1 ity  modal ities,  (39)  community  day  care  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  (40)  goal  attainment  scaling,  (41)  self-help  skills 
training,  (42)  student  worker  utilization,  (43)  conducting  pre-  and 
post-tests,  (44)  maintenance  of  skills  developed,  (45)  identification  and  use 
of  appropriate  instructional  materials,  (46)  patient  rights,  (47)  error 
pattern  evaluation,  (48)  evaluation  design,  and  (49)  student  grouping. 

Outside  consultants  conducted  inservice  sessions  at  nine  of  the  facilities 
dealing  with  the  topics  of:  (1)  case  studies,  (2)  treatment  planning,  (3) 
discharge  planning,  (4)  preparation  of  patients  for  program  closing,  (5) 
suicide,  (6)  schizophrenia,  (7)  patient  rights,  (8)  cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation,  (9)  Department  of  Mental  Health  Code,  (10)  individual 
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assessment  and  planning,  (11)  leisure  skill  training,  (12)  teaching 
communication  skills  to  the  non-verbal  client,  (13)  handling  the  agressive 
client,  (14)  reduction  of  self-stimulating  behaviors,  (15)  teaching 
incompatible  behaviors,  (16)  adult  basic  education,  (17)  assessing 
functional  levels,  (18)  psychoneurological  deficiencies,  (19)  case  reviews 
of  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  adolescents,  (20)  fire  training,  (21) 
P.L.  94-142,  (22)  individual  education  program  process  and  procedures,  (23) 
problems  and  characteristics  of  behavior  disordered,  (24)  confidentiality, 
and  (25)  socialization  and  relaxation. 

Those  topics  reported  as  being  most  effective  were:  (1)  the  Title  I 
workshop  in  Springfield,  (2)  Mental  Health  Code  and  confidentiality,  (3) 
problems  and  characteristics  of  behavior  disorders,  (4)  individual  education 
program  process  and  procedures,  (5)  methods  of  writing  and  evaluating 
objectives,  (6)  treatment  of  problem  behaviors,  (7)  classroom  management, 

(8)  P.L.  94-142,  (9)  task  analysis,  (10)  learning  disabilities,  (11) 
discharge  planning,  (12)  cl ient  management,  (13)  instructional  technology, 
(14)  behavior  modification,  (15)  assessment  techniques,  (16)  methods  and 
techniques  for  teaching  socialization  and  communication  skills,  (17) 
appropriate  materials  for  young  adult  mentally  retarded  students,  (18) 
development  sequence,  (19)  transfer  skills,  (20)  mobi 1 ity  modal ities,  (21) 
curriculum  development,  (22)  conducting  pre-  and  post-tests,  and  (23) 
maintenance  of  skills  developed. 

Title  I program  personnel  had  contacts  with  a variety  of  agencies  and 
programs.  Table  2.19  lists  the  agencies  and  programs  and  the  reasons  for 
contacts  cited  by  the  Title  I coordinators. 


Table  2.19 

Agencies  and  Organizations  Contacted 

Number  of  DMH 
Facilities 
Reporting  Contact 

Agencies  and 
Organizations 

Reasons  for  Contact 

2 

Title  VI 

Deaf/Blind,  compliance  with 
regulations 

12 

Other  Title  I Projects 

Sharing  information,  self-help 
skills,  visiting  and  consulting, 
statewide  meeting 

7 

Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabi 1 itation 

Referral  for  evaluation,  deaf 
education,  cooperative 
programming,  clinical  plan 

16 

Department  of  Mental 
Health 

Subregion  staff ings,  community 
placement,  rules  and 
regulations,  information, 
consultation,  technical 
assistance,  client  planning 

1 

Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Placements 
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Table  2.19 
1 

(continued) 

Headstart 

Consultation  concerning  child  in 
Headstart  program 

~TT 

Adult,  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
(Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education) 

Grant  application,  prevocational 
program,  cooperative  programming 

1 

Department  of 
Corrections 

Referrals,  transfer  of  students, 
information  exchange, 
coordination  of  programs 

~VT 

Department  of 
Children  and 
Family  Services 

Referrals,  transfers,  monthly 
reviews,  IEPs,  community 
placement,  progress  reports, 
information  exchange,  client 
planning,  residence 

4 

Other  State  and 
Federal  Programs 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
Adult  Education  Section  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education,  Department  of  Public 
Aid,  Department  of  Human  Resources 

5 

Local  Board  of 
Education 

Needs  assessment,  placement 
planning,  transition  - reentry  - 
follow-up,  referrals 

15 

Local  School  Districts 

Needs  assessment,  placement 
planning,  information  exchange, 
consultation,  ref erral , IEP 
coordination,  day  services, 
evaluation  and  staffings 

~W~ 

Special  Education 
Districts  or 
Cooperatives 

Needs  assessment,  placement 
planning,  day  services, 
information  exchange, 
consultation,  program 
development,  referrals, 
evaluation  and  staffings 

2 

Regional 

Programs 

Needs  assessment,  placement 
planning,  day  services 

5 

Day  Care  Centers  for 
the  Retarded  or 
Disturbed 

Field  trips,  case  planning, 
consultation,  referrals, 
information  exchange 

7 

School  for  the 
Retarded  or  Disturbed 

Day  placement,  field  trips, 
referrals,  evaluation  and 
staffings,  intake,  aftercare 
planning,  information  exchange 
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Table  2.19 
7 

(continued) 

Other  Centers  for  the 
Handicapped 

King  Adult  Education  Center, 
Kankakee  County  Training  Center, 
inservice  experiences  and 
resources,  community  workshops, 
referrals,  evaluation  and 
staffings,  information  exchange 

9 

Local  libraries 

Films,  obtaining  resources,  print 
materials,  library  services, 
usage,  curriculum  planning, 
research  materials 

5 

Not  for  Profit  Public 
Social  Service  Agencies 

Aftercare  arrangements,  referrals, 
field  experiences,  intake, 
educational  seminars 

9 

Park  Districts 

Recreation  programs,  use  of 
facilities,  activities,  camping 
program,  field  experiences 

3 

Recreation  Centers 

Field  experiences,  bowling  alley, 
skating  rink,  theaters 

6 

Camping  Organizations 

Summer  day  camp,  field  experiences 

8 

Local  Mental  Health 
Centers/Cl inics 

Aftercare  arrangements,  all 
referrals  and  follow-up, 
admissions,  inservice  training 

5 

Hospital s 

Backup  medical/diagnostic 
services,  health  care,  referrals, 
field  experiences,  intake, 
aftercare  planning 

7 

Other 

Parents,  National  Dairy 
Association,  General  Telephone 
Company,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Shawnee  Regional 
Library,  community  based 
educational  programs,  local 
industries,  Illinois  Advocacy 
Council,  Army  Corp  of  Engineers, 
Jantzen's  Resort  - Day  Camp 

M^nihSi 16St US6d  by  Title  I,  89-313  program  staff  in  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities  facilities  to  disseminate 

information  about  their  Title  I,  89-313  programs  included:  (1)  radio  and 

te  evision  information  shows,  (2)  parent  newsletters,  (3)  parent  meetings, 

( j contacts  with  other  agencies,  (5)  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
con  erence  presentations,  (6)  presentations  to  professional  organizations, 

(/)  inter-faci 1 lty  training,  (8)  newspaper  press  releases,  (9)  general  public 
program  visitation,  (10)  community  organization  presentations,  (11) 
presentation  at  the  Annual  Illinois  Conference  for  Severely  and  Profoundly 
Handicapped,  and  (12)  distribution  to  visitors  of  a brochure. 
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Nineteen  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities 
facilities  Title  I coordinators  reported  having  disseminated  information  to 
parents  of  children  participating  in  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  about  the 
project.  Parents  were  informed  about  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  at  annual 
and  monthly  individual  education/treatment  plan  reviews  which  they  are 
routinely  asked  to  attend.  Parents  not  attending  these  reviews  received 
letters  of  explanation  relative  to  the  alterations  of  their  children's 
program  which  included  Title  I services.  Parents  also  were  informed  about 
the  Title  I,  89-313  program  through  parent  newsletters  and  bulletins,  parent 
group  meetings  and,  at  a few  facilities,  parent  training  sessions  conducted 
by  Title  I staff  to  teach  parents  total  communication  skills  and/or  to  inform 
them  about  physical  therapy  techniques,  adaptive  equipment,  corrective  shoes 
and  braces,  and  home  care  treatment  plans.  One  facility  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  provide  information  to  the  parents  due  to  the  early  closing  of 
the  program  resulting  from  a reorganization  which  involved  transferring 
students  to  other  facilities  within  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Developmental  Disabilities. 

Eleven  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities 
facilities'  Title  I coordinators  reported  having  parents  involved  in  the 
needs  assessment  or  the  planning  of  the  fiscal  year  1979  Title  I project. 
Parents  provided  input  to  the  individual  education/treatment  plans  for  their 
children  and  the  assessment  upon  which  these  plans  are  based.  The  individual 
education/treatment  plans  and  needs  of  the  children  are  the  nucleus  of  the 
needs  assessment  data  utilized  to  design  the  Title  I project.  Additionally, 
parent  group  meeting  discussions  of  programming  needs  and  a sampling  of 
parents  were  interviewed  relative  to  programming  needs  at  several  of  the 
facilities  in  order  to  obtain  parent  perceptions  of  the  total  program  needs 
of  the  facility. 

Nineteen  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental  Disabilities 
facilities'  Title  I coordinators  reported  that  parents  were  not  required  to 
pay  for  any  of  the  costs  of  their  children's  educational  programs.  One  Title 
I coordinator  reported  being  unable  to  answer  this  question  on  the  Annual 
Self  Assessment  Questionnaire.  (See  item  22  on  the  questionnaire  in  Appendix 
A.)  Because  he  was  not  certain  how  the  billing  is  handled  at  his  facility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  due  to  the  utilization  of  other  federal  funds  for 
medical  expenses,  parents  are  required  to  be  charged  a fee  for  medical  costs 
on  a sliding-scale  basis. 
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CHAPTER  3 

State-Supported  Programs 

There  were  fifteen  Title  I,  89-313  programs  funded  during  FY  79  based  on 
eligibility  due  to  the  regulations  governing  state  supported  programs.  All 
of  these  programs  were  administered  by  Regional  Programs  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  Eleven  of  the  Regional  Programs  provided  Title  I, 
89-313  services  to  children  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  Two  Regional 
Programs  provided  services  to  children  in  public  schools,  and  two  Regional 
Programs  provided  services  to  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 

During  FY  79,  seven  regional  programs  were  visited  by  the  State  evaluator: 
(1)  Chicago  Public  Schools,  (2)  Chicago  Regional  Program,  (3)  East  Central 
Counties  Regional  Special  Education  Service  Unit,  (4)  Regional  Education 
Service  Aency,  (5)  Southwestern  Illinois  Regional  Special  Education 
Association,  (6)  West  Central  Regional  Educational  Service  Center,  Area  1, 
and  (7)  Western  Illinois  Association. 

At  each  location,  the  director,  coordinator  or  evaluator  for  the  Title  I, 
89-313  program  and  other  Title  I,  89-313  funded  personnel  were  interviewed. 
(See  Appendix  A for  interview  schedules  and  the  observation  checklist.) 


Chicago  Public  Schools 


Location 


The  Chicago  Public  Schools  administered  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  for  all 
eligible  children  in  the  public  schools  within  the  City  of  Chicago.  The 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  was  the  primary  administrator  for  the  Title  I 
program.  The  administrator  of  Special  Education  and  his  staff  developed  the 
actual  project  proposal  which  was  submitted  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  and  oversaw  the  implementation  of  the  approved  project.  The  staff 
hired  to  implement  the  89-313  program  services  were  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  their  building  administrators.  The  staff  in  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education  worked  with  building  administrators  and  Title  I,  89-313 
staff  to  ensure  that  services  were  developed  and  implemented  in  a manner  that 
was  consistent  with  the  approved  project  proposal,  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  Title  I,  89-313  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education's  policies  and 
procedures. 

A total  of  5,860  children  were  counted  under  the  provisions  of  Title  1,89-313 
to  be  funded  and  served  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Needs  Assessment 


The  needs  assessment  for  Title  I,  89-313  sought  input  regarding  the 
programmatic  needs  of  the  children  in  two  ways:  (1)  through  the  meeting  of 

the  special  education  advisory  committee,  and  (2)  through  canvassing  of 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  staff. 
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At  one  of  the  special  education  advisory  committee  meetings,  the  various 
federally  funded  programs  were  discussed  and  recommendations  for  services 
were  made  by  committee  members. 

A form  was  circulated  to  Bureau  of  Special  Education  staff  in  which  they 
were  asked  to  delineate  service  needs,  staff  needs  and  program  ideas.  This 
information  reflected  the  staff's  experiences  regarding  service  requests 
from  schools,  as  well  as  needs  perceived  by  them  in  their  role  as 
consultants  in  the  various  areas  of  special  education,  e.g.,  services  for 
the  visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  orthopedical ly  impaired,  multiply 
handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  etc. 

The  information  collected  from  the  consultants  and  the  advisory  committee 
was  then  used  to  develop  the  project  for  the  Title  I,  89-313  program.  Each 
component  of  the  proposal  approved  for  Chicago  Public  Schools  was  prepared 
by  the  coordinator  of  the  services  for  the  specific  handicap  area. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

There  were  nine  Title  I,  89-313  service  components  in  the  FY  79  Chicago 
Public  School  project  proposal.  Each  component  consisted  of  several 
objectives  delineating  services  to  be  provided  for  a particular  handicap 
group,  e.g.  component  one  contained  services  for  multiply  handicapped 
orthopedical ly  impaired  children,  component  two  contained  services  for 
hearing  impaired  children,  etc. 

During  the  site  visit  by  the  State  evaluator,  two  components  were  reviewed, 
component  five  which  provided  services  for  multiply  handicapped  mentally 
retarded  children  and  component  eight  which  provided  services  for 
emotionally  disturbed,  behavior  disordered,  and  handicapped  children 
eligible  under  the  state  law  for  orphans  and  foster  family  children. 

The  services  for  the  multiply  handicapped  mentally  retarded  as  described  in 
the  project  proposal  consisted  of  three  communication  specialists  who  worked 
with  children  utilizing  a total  communication  approach,  four  parent-school 
interactors  who  provided  supportive  services  to  the  parent  and  child,  and 
two  occupational  therapists  who  worked  with  children  to  develop  basic 
manipulative  and  functional  skills. 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  not  all  positions  had  been  filled;  however, 
project  amendments  were  being  prepared  to  allow  for  hiring  staff  to  provide 
like  or  similar  services  to  the  children.  Occupational  therapists  were  said 
to  be  difficult  to  employ  and  the  parent-interactor  positions  were  only 
starting  to  be  filled. 

One  of  the  communication  specialists  and  one  of  the  occupational  therapists 
were  interviewed  during  the  site  visit.  The  communication  specialist 
explained  that  she  worked  with  children  at  Courtenay  School  who  were  either 
nonverbal  or  very  limited  in  their  verbal  communication  skills.  Sign 
language  coupled  with  verbal  reinforcement  was  utilized  as  the  approach  to 
developing  a communication  mode  for  these  children.  The  cooperation  of  the 
homeroom  teacher  and  the  parent  of  the  child  was  said  to  be  essential  in  the 
success  of  the  development  of  communication  skills.  Progress  of  the 
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children  was  evaluated  by  taping  sessions  with  the  child  in  a pre-  and 
post-treatment  manner.  Teachers  and  parents  received  training  in  the  total 
communication  approach  which  placed  emphasis  on  the  sign  language  utilized 
with  the  child.  In  order  to  provide  a reference  tool  for  teachers  and 
parents  who  are  learning  the  sign  language  and  to  work  towards  uniformity  in 
signs  across  the  programs  in  the  city  of  Chicago  as  this  teaching  approach 
is  integrated  in  the  programs  for  all  children  who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
deficient  in  communication  skills,  a sign  language  manual  which  is  clear  and 
can  be  used  as  a self-teaching  tool  has  been  developed. 

The  occupational  therapist  who  was  interviewed  explained  that  she  also 
provided  services  to  children  at  Courtenay  school.  All  children  at  the 
school  were  evaluated  by  this  person  in  order  to  determine  their 
functioning  levels  and  whether  they  needed  therapy  intervention.  From  this 
evaluation,  a case  load  of  25  children  in  most  need  of  occupational  therapy 
was  developed.  Each  child  was  seen  by  the  occupational  therapist  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  a minimum  of  two  times  a week.  Some  children  were  seen 
three  and  four  times  a week.  The  occupational  therapist  provided 
appropriate  therapy  programs  relating  to  reflex  development,  sensory-motor 
stimulation,  reorganization  of  nervous  system  control  of  motor  movements, 
inhibition-relaxation  training,  and  other  areas  as  deemed  necessary.  In 
addition  to  individual  therapy,  the  therapist  worked  with  the  homeroom 
teachers  and  parents  of  the  children  to  develop  classroom  and  home  programs 
which  complimented  and  reinforced  the  development  occurring  during  therapy 
sessions.  Only  one  problem  seemed  to  emerge  out  of  the  evaluators 
discussion  with  the  occupational  therapist:  since  occupational  therapy  for 

mentally  retarded  children  was  a new  service  in  the  schools,  there  was  not  a 
consultant  or  supervisor  with  sufficient  expertise  in  occupational  therapy 
with  this  population  to  review  the  therapists  work.  The  coordinator  for  the 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  recognized  this  problem  also,  and  will  be 
contracting  for  a consultant  this  year  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds  to  provide 
the  needed  review  of  services  and  to  serve  as  a resource  to  the  occupational 
therapists  working  with  the  retarded. 

The  services  for  the  emotionally  disturbed,  behavior  disordered,  and 
handicapped  children  eligible  under  the  state  law  for  orphans  and  foster 
family  children  as  described  in  the  project  proposal  consisted  of  the 
services  of:  two  coordinators,  two  vocational  teachers,  a crisis 

intervention  teacher,  a special  education  counselor,  three  psychologists, 
three  social  workers,  two  resource  teachers,  two  teacher  aides,  a 
vocational  counselor,  two  team  leaders,  a clerk,  eight  teachers  for  the 
socially  maladjusted,  four  tutorial  resource  instructors,  a nurse,  a 
psychiatric  social  worker,  a clinical  psychologist,  and  a speech 
therapist.  The  staff  employed  by  Title  I,  89-313  were  located  in  a variety 
of  school  buildings  and  facilities,  and  some  of  these  staff  members  provided 
services  on  an  itinerant  basis. 

While  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  the  state  evaluator  visited  the  Title 
I,  89-313  program  at  Cook  County  Jail  and  met  with  the  nurse  who  provided 
services  on  an  itinerant  basis  city-wide. 
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At  Cook  County  Jail,  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  being  provided  by  a 
social  worker  and  two  teacher  aides.  Two  team  leaders  were  scheduled  to 
begin  work  at  the  facility  within  a few  weeks.  The  social  worker  and  the 
teacher  aides  were  interviewed  by  the  state  evaluator  during  the  site 
visits.  The  social  worker  provided  services  to  the  male  residents  involved 
in  the  education  program.  Other  social  workers  were  employed  by  the  jail, 
but  they  were  not  involved  with  the  education  program  administrators,  and 
their  case  loads  were  very  heavy.  The  additional  social  worker  provided 
through  Title  I,  89-313  was  indeed  supplementary  to  the  educational 
program.  Services  provided  by  the  social  worker  were  varied,  depending  upon 
the  resident's  needs.  Services  provided  included  home  and  community  contact 
services,  reintegration  services,  peer  problems,  funds  transferring, 
obtaining  court  transcripts,  medical  care  problems,  public  aid,  legal  aide 
and  lawyer  communications,  bond  refunds,  etc.  The  social  worker  described 
his  main  function  as  ameliorating  or  correcting  the  problems  of  the 
residents  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  learn  and  benefit  from  the  educational 
program.  This  person  also  stated  that  all  his  clients  were  in  a state  of 
crisis  or  anxiety  by  virtue  of  being  admitted  to  a correctional  institution 
and  that  until  their  anxiety  was  reduced,  the  educational  programming  would 
not  be  the  client's  primary  concern. 

The  teacher  aides  at  Cook  County  Jail  provided  services  to  the  women 
residents  at  the  facility.  Their  responsibilities  included  material 
preparation  for  teachers,  test  grading,  escort  services,  taking  school 
attendance,  and  other  related  assignments  made  by  the  teachers.  One  aide 
assisted  in  teaching  sessions  on  feminine  hygiene.  These  aides  were  the 
only  teacher  aides  at  the  institution,  and  therefore,  their  services  were 
considered  by  the  State  evaluator  to  be  supplementary. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  personnel.  Cook  County  Jail  had  recently 
received  reading  lab  materials  purchased  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  These 
materials  had  been  reviewed  by  reading  lab  personnel,  and  all  of  the 
teachers  were  being  trained  in  their  utilization  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
reading  lab  facility  could  be  used  to  augment  classroom  activities. 

The  nurse  who  served  the  behavior  disordered,  orphans,  and  foster  family 
children  was  interviewed  during  the  site  visit.  This  individual  had  a list 
of  Title  I,  89-313  eligible  children  which  covered  the  entire  city  and 
included  150  separate  school  buildings.  The  nurse  worked  cooperatively  with 
a social  worker.  These  two  persons  had  divided  the  city  into  segments  by 
subdistricts.  Utilizing  a cyclical  approach,  they  were  to  serve  all  the 
eligible  children.  The  first  level  of  service  the  nurse  provided  was  an 
evaluation  of  the  health  records  and  health  history  of  each  child.  This 
evaluation  was  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  school  nurses  and 
teachers.  From  the  evaluations,  recommendations  for  services  were  made,  and 
as  these  evaluations  were  completed  throughout  the  city,  the  nurse  developed 
a case  load  from  the  list  of  children  needing  additional  services.  The 
cyclical  services  of  the  nurse  and  the  social  worker  were  a major  attempt  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools  to  serve  those  Title  I,  89-313  eligible  children 
who  were  in  schools  where  only  one,  two,  or  a few  Title  I,  89-313  eligible 
children  were  located. 
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All  project  components  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  being 
implemented.  There  were  some  components  which  were  not  100%  implemented  due 
to  difficulties  of  finding  and  hiring  qualified  personnel.  At  the  time  of 
the  site  visit,  80%  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  positions  were  filled. 

The  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  all  children  counted  for  the  Title  I 
89-313  program  were  served  by  Title  I,  89-313  services  was  ultimately  that 
of  the  administrator,  the  consultants  at  the  central  office,  and  the 
principals  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  children  were  located.  A formal 
system  of  tracking  services  had  not  been  utilized.  However,  in  discussing 
the  need  to  track  services,  an  existing  form  which  collects  information  on 
each  child  s educational  program  once  a year  was  reviewed.  By  adding  an 
additional  item  to  the  form,  a check  on  Title  I,  89-313  services  could  be 
accompl ished. 

Individual  educational  programs  were  on  file  for  the  majority  of  children 
receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services.  If  a specific  child  did  not  have  an 
IEP,  reasons  for  this  were  related  to  delayed  entry  into  school  and/or 
paperwork  backlogs.  The  IEP  form  used  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  does 
meet  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142.  The  IEPs  were  housed  at  the  school 
building,  each  building  having  its  own  system  for  maintaining  student  files. 

Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  was  handled  by  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation  which  is  separate  from  the  Department 
of  Special  Education.  The  evaluation  was  not  only  of  the  accomplishment  of 
Title  I,  89-313  objectives,  but  also  of  various  areas  of  critical  interest 
such  as  IEPs,  inservice  training,  etc.  The  reports  prepared  quarterly  by 
the  Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation  were  viewed  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Special  Education  as  helpful  and  useful.  The  reports  were  said  to  help  keep 
the  central  office  staff  abreast  of  all  the  evaluation  activities  occurring, 
and  were  useful  in  delineating  areas  of  concern.  The  input  was  viewed  as 
constructive  in  planning  proposal  revisions  and  inservice  activities  for 
staff. 

At  the  child-level,  evaluation  was  primarily  accomplished  by  the  staff 
providing  services.  However,  the  Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation  did 
assist  in  some  evaluations  (e.g.,  the  pre-  and  post-treatment  videotaping  of 
children  receiving  services  from  communication  specialists  in  total 
communication)  and  did  sample  children  to  reevaluate  their  progress  as  a 
validation  of  the  evaluations  conducted  by  service  providers. 

Parent  Involvement 


The  needs  assessment  process  utilized  in  developing  the  Title  I,  89-313 
program  included  obtaining  input  from  the  special  education  advisory 
committee  which  includes  parents. 
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Parents  were  informed  about  Title  I,  89-313  programs  and  their  child's 
participation  in  the  program  services  by  parent-teacher  meetings,  IEP 
development  meetings,  newsletters  sent  home  to  parents,  letters,  etc.  The 
primary  person  responsible  for  parent  contact  was  the  building  principal. 
The  form  of  information  given  to  parents  varied  from  school  to  school  and 
the  variance  was  a function  of  the  administrators  and  staff  involved,  as 
well  as  the  type  of  service  being  offered  at  the  school. 

No  parents  had  to  pay  any  portion  of  their  child's  educational  program  costs 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Technical  Assistance 


The  Administrator  of  Special  Education  indicated  that  technical  assistance 
had  been  given  to  Chicago  Public  School  staff  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  offices  in  Chicago  and  Springfield.  Assistance  was  said  to  be 
available  upon  request  and  the  assistance  was  viewed  as  being  very  good. 

Most  of  the  assistance  requested  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  was  related 
to  the  child  count  for  funding  purposes,  proposal  writing,  approval 
expediting,  and  fiscal  forms  preparation. 

Problems  In  Implementing  Title  I,  89-313  Programs 

The  primary  problem  in  implementing  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  in  Chicago 
was  finding  qualified  personnel  to  hire  in  areas  requiring  specific 
expertise  and  training,  e.g.  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired,  speech 
therapists,  occupational  therapists,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  certification 
requirements,  the  difficulty  of  hiring  personnel  had  been  further 
complicated  as  a result  of  the  desegregation  plan.  New  staff  members  must 
fit  into  specific  locations  and  meet  the  "racial  balance"  requirements. 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  approximately  80%  of  the  Title  I,  89-313 
funded  positions  were  filled.  The  Administrator  of  Special  Education  was 
striving  to  achieve  96%  level  of  filled  positions  prior  to  June.  In 
Chicago,  the  history  of  under-implementation  had  been  seriously  reviewed  and 
administrative  policies  had  been  made  to  fully  implement  all  programs  for 
which  funds  were  available. 


Location 


Chicago  Regional  Program 


The  Chicago  Regional  Program  served  students  in  106  nonpublic/private 
special  education  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  program  was 
administered  through  the  office  of  the  Educational  Service  Region  of  Cook 
County.  For  the  purposes  of  service  delivery,  the  Chicago  Regional  Program 
was  divided  into  three  divisions:  one  division  serving  the  southern  portion 

of  the  city,  one  serving  the  northern  portion,  and  one  serving  the  central 
portion  of  the  city.  Each  division  had  a division  director,  coordinator, 
and  a staff  of  educational  facilitators  to  provide  services. 


Needs  Assessment 


The  Chicago  Regional  Program  distributed  needs  assessment  forms  to  all  of 
the  schools  who  were  eligible  to  receive  Title  I,  89-313  services  by  virtue 
of  having  counted  children  to  generate  funds.  The  needs  assessment  forms 
were  completed  for  each  child  who  was  counted  by  the  school  for  Title  I and 
were  returned  to  the  division  directors.  These  forms  contained  information 
about  the  child's  primary  handicap  and  the  child's  needs  for  supplementary 
services  in  a variety  of  areas  including  self-help  skills,  motor 
development,  communication  skills,  academic  areas,  community  life 
experiences,  enrichment  areas,  and  guidance  and  management.  A space  for 
listing  needs  not  specified  on  the  form  was  also  provided. 

The  needs  assessment  forms  on  children  were  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Regional 
Program  to  provide  a "needs"  profile  for  each  school,  each  division,  and  the 
total  city.  In  addition  to  these  profiles,  input  regarding  programming  was 
received  from  the  private  school  directors  through  a directors'  advisory 
group  and  from  parents  through  parents'  meetings  which  were  held  in  each 
division  and  through  a parents'  advisory  group. 

During  the  site  visit,  the  parents'  advisory  group  was  discussed. 

Attendance  at  parent  advisory  meetings  was  said  to  be  very  low.  It  was  felt 
by  the  director  that  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  the  private  school's 
parent  groups  for  providing  parental  input  to  the  program  rather  than  to 
have  a separate  parent  group  for  Chicago  Regional  Program.  Having  a 
separate  parent  group  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  competitive  with  the 
private  school's  parent  groups,  and  having  citywide  parent  meetings  created 
problems  for  parents  in  terms  of  travel  and  arranging  convenient  meeting 
times . 

The  needs  assessment  results  indicated  needs  in  the  areas  of  motor 
development  and  communication  development  as  being  the  highest  priorities 
citywide.  The  other  areas  contained  on  the  needs  assessment  form  were  also 
indicated  as  supplemental  needs  of  children  in  varying  degrees  of  priorities. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  Title  I,  89-313  program  administered  by  the  Cook  County  Educational 
Service  Region  had  a total  of  95  individuals  who  were  providing  services  to 
children  in  nonpublic  schools.  Most  of  these  individuals  were  full-time 
employees,  some  were  part-time  employees,  and  some  provided  services  on  a 
contractual  basis. 

The  central  office  for  the  program  consisted  mainly  of  an  administrator/ 
director,  a fiscal  manager,  secretarial  staff,  and  a 1 ibrary  materials 
controller.  Each  division  had  a director,  a coordinator,  and  a cadre  of 
professional  staff. 

The  division  director  met  regularly  with  the  private  school  directors  within 
their  division  to  design  the  services  the  private  school  would  receive. 
Utilizing  the  needs  assessment  profile  for  the  school,  the  division 
directors  worked  closely  with  the  private  schools  to  determine  what  services 
were  needed,  in  what  form  and  frequency,  and  for  which  children  and/or 
staff.  Once  services  were  determined,  a service  contract  delineating  the 
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services,  their  duration  and  how  they  would  be  evaluated  was  written  and 
signed.  These  contracts  were  really  service  agreements.  The  term  contract 
may  be  somewhat  misconstrued  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  service  delivery 
system;  however,  the  Chicago  Regional  Program  staff  and  the  private  school 
personnel  felt  comfortable  with  this  arrangement  which  provided  clearly 
defined  lines  of  communication  and  accountability. 

The  services  provided  varied  in  form.  Many  services  were  direct  services 
for  children  (physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  therapy,  sex 
education,  motor  development  instruction,  reading  and  language  arts 
instruction).  Indirect  services  provided  included:  (1)  training  of  private 
school  staff  in  instructional  techniques,  behavior  modification,  and  therapy 
implementation;  (2)  training  parents  in  parent  rights,  behavior 
modification,  and  therapy  implementation;  (3)  providing  guidance  services  to 
parents  to  help  them  cope  with  their  child's  handicap,  assisting  them  in 
accepting  death  when  their  child  has  a terminal  condition,  and  providing 
them  with  information  and  experiences  to  help  them  determine  future 
alternatives  for  their  child's  education  and  care;  and  (4)  assisting  schools 
in  the  development  or  improvement  of  their  educational  program  and/or 
curriculum. 

The  areas  of  service  provided  by  Title  I,  89-313  personnel  included: 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  language  arts,  speech  therapy, 
music,  art,  adaptive  physical  education,  motor  development,  guidance  and 
counseling,  sex  education,  prevocational/vocational  programming,  behavior 
modification,  and  self-help  skills.  All  project  objectives  were  being  fully 
implemented  at  the  time  of  the  site  visit.  All  children  counted  for  Title 
I,  89-313  were  said  to  be  served  through  at  least  one  service  contract 
during  the  project  year,  and  many  children  received  services  from  several 
service  contracts.  By  reviewing  the  service  contracts  on  file  for  each 
school  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  possible  to  track  services 
delivered  to  each  child,  according  to  the  program  director.  Chicago 
Regional  Program  maintained  on  file  an  assurance  form  and  a duplicate  of  the 
assurance  form  used  by  ISBE,  for  each  facility  it  served.  This  form 
provided  assurance  that  individual  education  plans  were  developed  and  on 
file  for  each  child  served  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 

Evaluation 


Each  service  contract  was  evaluated  at  its  completion  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  was  successful.  When  continuation  of  the  same  or  similar  service 
was  desired,  the  contract  evaluation  provided  input  to  the  design  of  the 
future  services.  The  evaluation  of  a contract  provided  a format  to 
determine  the  adequacy  and  satisfaction  with  the  services  provided  by 
Title  I. 

The  service  contracts  evaluations  provided  aggregate  data  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  during  the  year,  to  meet  reporting  requirements  and 
planning  needs. 
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The  third-party  evaluation  component  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Program  had  met 
with  problems.  The  FY  78  evaluators  who  were  contracted  were  not  able  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities.  As  a result,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  was  requested  by  the  program  to  review  the  data  collected  and 
provide  an  analysis  in  order  to  comply  with  the  state  requirements.  ISBE 
did  comply  with  this  request.  During  FY  79,  a different  set  of  evaluators 
have  been  contracted  to  provide  evaluation  services.  However,  it  was  felt 
by  the  director  that  the  evaluation  products  provided  by  third  party 
evaluation  had  diminishing  utility  for  the  project  now  that  the  data 
collection  system  had  been  established.  The  amount  of  funds  allowable  for 
evaluation  had  been  insufficient  to  provide  the  indepth  evaluation  desired. 

Technical  Assistance 


Chicago  Regional  Program  attended  various  informational  workshops  provided 
by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Additionally,  the  director  felt 
that  his  requests  for  information  or  questions  were  adequately  met  by  ISBE. 
Most  requests  were  handled  by  telephone  and  responses  had  been  sufficient  in 
meeting  the  directors  needs.  Most  of  the  technical  assistance  sought  by  the 
director  had  been  related  to  the  completion  of  forms. 

Parent  Involvement 


As  noted  in  the  "Needs  Assessment"  section  of  this  report,  parent  input  into 
the  development  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  was  sought  by  the  holding  of 
parent  meetings  at  the  division  level  and  the  fostering  of  a parent  advisory 
group. 

Parents  received  some  services  from  Title  I,  89-313  in  the  form  of  training 
and  guidance/counseling.  Additionally,  parent  meetings  were  called  to 
inform  parents  about  sex  education  programs  whenever  a school  requested  this 
service.  Some  schools  had  requested  the  Chicago  Regional  Program's 
assistance  in  starting  or  improving  their  facility's  parent  group. 

As  noted  earlier,  Chicago  Regional  Program  maintained  an  assurance  form  on 
file  from  each  facility  assuring  that  the  facility  was  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142.  Therefore,  the  Title  I project  was  assured 
that  the  parents  were  given  their  full  due  process  rights,  involvement  in 
the  development  of  individual  education  plans,  and  that  the  child's 
placement  was  a free  and  appropriate  program  supported  publicly. 

Problems  in  Implementing  Title  I,  89-313 

The  actual  time  of  the  head  count  was  viewed  by  the  director  as  a problem. 
The  head  count  was  conducted  on  October  1 and  the  needs  assessment  was 
conducted  in  January.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  two  events  could  occur  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  involve  less  paper  work  and  the  needs  assessment  would 
be  completed  on  each  child  counted.  At  present,  there  is  some  turnover 
between  the  count  date  and  the  needs  assessment;  therefore,  a needs 
assessment  is  not  necessarily  completed  on  each  child  counted. 
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The  early  approval  of  FY  80  project  applications  was  viewed  as  somewhat 
helpful.  However,  it  was  recommended  by  the  director  that  three-year  grants 
be  reinstituted.  This  practice  would  provide  more  stability  in  the  project 
and  therefore,  would  help  to  eliminate  the  staff  turnover  problems  and 
rapport  with  private  school  problems  that  result  from  the  instability  of  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  the  project  will  be  funded  or  if  the  administrative 
agent  for  the  program  will  change  as  a result  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  policy.  The  early  approval  of  projects  will  help,  however,  since 
the  allottment  per  child  will  be  unknown.  Accurate  budgeting  and  its  affect 
on  retention  of  personnel  will  still  be  a concern. 


East  Central  Counties 
Regional  Special  Education  Service  Unit 


Location 


East  Central  Counties  Regional  Special  Education  Service  Unit  (East  Central) 
is  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  encompasses 
an  area  which  includes  14  counties,  in  which  seven  special  education 
cooperative  agreements  and  seven  nonpublic  schools  that  participate  in  the 
Title  I,  89-313  program  are  located.  East  Central  has  its  main 
administrative  office  in  Decatur,  but  also  has  staff  positioned  in 
Champaign/Urbana.  A total  of  399  children  were  counted  for  participation  in 
the  Title  I,  89-313  program  in  East  Central.  The  programs  in  which  these 
children  were  enrolled  ranged  from  itinerant  services  programs  in  the  public 
school  to  self-contained  residential  nonpublic  school  programs. 

Needs  Assessment 


The  Title  I,  89-313  program  for  FY  79  was  basically  a continuation  of  the 
program  services  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds  in  prior  years.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  these  services  were  to  be  continued, 
administrators  from  the  various  special  education  cooperative  agreements  and 
nonpublic  schools  met  with  the  East  Central  director  and  staff.  Since 
satisfaction  with  program  services  funded  was  accomplished,  the  same  basic 
services  were  decided  to  be  continued  with  minor  modifications. 

Title  I,  89-313  Programs 

The  Title  I,  89-313  program  provided  a variety  of  support  services. 

Specific  services  had  been  designated  for  each  nonpublic  school  and  for 
groups  of  children  by  handicap  in  the  public  schools. 

Hearing  impaired  children  in  East  Central  public  schools  received  Title  I, 
89-313  funded  services  from  a coordinator  for  the  hearing  impaired  who 
worked  with  teachers  of  the  hearing  impaired  in  a consultant  role  and  an 
audiologist  who  provided  annual  assessment  of  all  hearing  impaired  students. 
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Visually  impaired  children  in  public  schools  in  East  Central  received 
services  from  a vision  coordinator  who  worked  with  teachers  of  the  visually 
impaired  in  a consultant  role  and  a reader-Braillist-typist  who  prepared 
materials  for  visually  impaired  students  in  tape,  Braille,  or  large  type. 
During  the  site  visit,  the  vision  coordinator  was  interviewed.  This 
individual  described  her  position  as  providing  consultation  and  inservice 
for  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired,  ensuring  that  materials  needed  were 
in  the  classroom,  observing  students,  participating  in  staffings  as 
requested,  interacting  with  parents  as  necessary,  and  screening  preschool 
children.  (Note  all  coordinator  positions  at  East  Central  are  partially 
funded  with  Title  I,  89-313.)  The  vision  coordinator  interacted  with  the 
reader-brai 1 1 ist-typist.  The  reader-Brail 1 ist-typist  was  said  to  primarily 
have  served  students  within  Eastern  Illinois  Area  Special  Education  (EIASE), 
one  special  education  cooperative.  EIASE  students  utilized  approximately 
90%  of  this  indivdual's  time,  while  students  in  the  rest  of  the  region  were 
served  by  the  reader-Braillist-typist  the  remaining  10%  of  the  time. 

Physically  handicapped  students  received  services  from  the  coordinator  for 
the  physically  handicapped.  Physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy 
services  were  provided  through  the  use  of  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  A major 
function  of  the  occupational  therapy  services  was  the  design  and  development 
of  adapted  equipment  which  allowed  the  student  to  participate  more  readily 
and  safely  in  his/her  educational  program. 

All  teachers  within  the  East  Central  region  were  offered  the  services  of  the 
Regional  Educational  Media  and  Information  Service  (REMIS)  which  provided 
materials,  both  for  child-use  and  professional  development,  and  periodic 
inservice  training  opportunities.  Additionally,  all  students  within  the 
region  who  were  in  need  of  diagnostic  services  beyond  that  which  is 
available  through  the  special  education  cooperative  agreements  could  receive 
diagnostic  service  from  East  Central  or  services  funded  by  East  Central. 

The  nurse  at  East  Central  was  interviewed  during  the  State  evaluator's 
visit;  she  assisted  in  the  coordination  of  diagnostic  services  at  East 
Central.  The  nurse  worked  with  the  special  education  cooperative  agreements 
to  determine  if  diagnostic  services  they  requested  were  the  services  they 
needed.  When  services  requested  were  determined  to  be  appropriate,  regional 
personnel  (funded  with  PL  94-142  monies  or  a combination  of  PL  94-142  and 
Title  I,  313  monies)  conducted  the  necessary  diagnostic  evaluations.  If 
East  Central  did  not  have  the  appropriate  personnel  to  complete  all  aspects 
of  the  diagnostic  evaluations  necessary,  the  nurse  located  other  agencies 
that  could  provide  needed  services.  If  no  source  of  funds  was  available 
elsewhere  to  purchase  needed  diagnostic  evaluation  services,  East  Central 
paid  for  the  necessary  services.  A large  portion  of  the  evaluations 
conducted  by  East  Central  involved  audiological  assessment. 

All  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  children,  all  multiply  handicapped 
children  and  all  hearing  impaired  children  were  evaluated  by  East  Central 
audiologists.  The  nurse  explained  that  besides  coordinating  the  diagnostic 
activities  and  assisting  special  education  cooperative  agreements  in 
identifying  needed  and  appropriate  diagnostic  services,  she  also  prepared 
medical  and  social  history  components  on  children  referred  to  East  Central 
for  diagnostic  evaluation  when  these  histories  were  not  completed  by  the 
referring  agency.  The  nurse  also  remained  apprised  of  new  services  or 
discontinuation  of  services  within  the  region. 
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Nonpublic  schools  within  the  East  Central  region  received  different  Title  I, 
89-313  services.  The  Developmental  Learning  Center  (DLC)  in  Danville  had 
three  Title  I,  89-313  personnel  who  were  hired  by  East  Central  and  assigned 
to  DLC.  These  three  individuals  were:  (1)  a speech  and  language  therapist 
who  worked  cooperatively  with  the  speech  and  language  therapist  at  DLC,  (2) 
a behavior  management  specialist  who  worked  with  the  educators  at  DLC  in 
program  development  specific  to  children's  needs,  and  (3)  a physical  therapy 
aide  who  provided  follow-through  of  physical  therapy  programs  and  assisted 
in  positioning  and  moving  of  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  physical 
therapist  at  DLC.  This  facility  served  25  students,  5 of  whom  were  in  a 
public  school  class  located  at  DLC. 

The  Developmental  Services  Center  Workshop  (DSC-W)  in  Champaign  had  one 
Title  I,  89-313  funded  person,  a full-time  educator.  This  person  worked 
with  the  DSC-W  educator  in  providing  basic  academic  and  self-help 
instruction  to  the  students  who  attended  the  workshop.  This  facility  served 
12  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  were  placed  in  this  setting 
primarily  to  benefit  from  the  workshop  training. 

The  Champaign  Children's  Home  (CCH)  had  one  Title  I,  89-313  funded  position, 
an  occupational  therapist.  This  person  worked  with  students  at  CCH  and 
provided  services  relative  to  equipment  adaptation  for  children 
approximately  80%  of  her  time.  The  remaining  20%  of  the  occupational 
therapist's  time  was  utilized  in  consultation  to  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  in  the  area.  This  school  is  a residential  facility  which  serves 
approximately  70  children  who  are  severely  multiply  handicapped.  The 
majority  of  the  students  at  CCH  are  nonambulatory  and  are  placed  at  CCH  to 
receive  the  skilled  nursing  care  that  is  provided. 

The  remaining  nonpublic  schools  in  East  Central,  Nanon  Wood  Achievement 
School,  Wheeler's  Home-Farm  School,  Coles  County  Association  for  the 
Retarded,  and  Welles  School,  did  not  have  Title  I,  89-313  funded  staff 
working  at  their  facilities.  Title  I,  89-313  services  offered  by  East 
Central  were  consultant  services  of  the  coordinators,  REMIS,  diagnostic 
evaluation  services,  and  information.  Nanon  Wood  Achievement  School  was 
said  to  have  received  services  from  a Title  I,  89-313  funded  physical 
therapist  who  was  based  in  the  Eastern  Illinois  Area  of  Special  Education 
(EIASE)  and  Coles  County  Association  for  the  Retarded  was  said  to  have 
received  services  in  self-help  skills  consultation  from  EIASE. 

All  children  placed  in  nonpublic  schools  both  within  and  outside  of  the  East 
Central  regional  boundaries  who  were  placed  by  the  special  education 
cooperative  agreements  within  East  Central  received  services  from  the  child 
placement  coordinator  who  was  funded  through  the  Title  I,  89-313  program. 

This  individual  visited  all  of  the  nonpublic  schools  in  which  East  Central 
children  were  placed  in  order  to  at  least  annually  review  their  programs  as 
to  adequacy  and  appropriateness.  This  person  also  was  heavily  involved  in 
the  development  of  public  school  program  transitional  services  and 
transitional  arrangements  for  children  previously  placed  in  nonpublic 
schools. 
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Through  the  services  of  the  child  placement  coordinator,  all  children  in 
nonpublic  schools  counted  for  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  formally 
tracked,  and  therefore,  all  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  can  be  said 
to  have  received  Title  I,  89-313  services.  Those  students  counted  because 
of  their  state-supported  status  under  Section  14-7. 02a  of  The  School  Code  of 
Illinois  can  be  said  to  be  guaranteed  indirect  services,  since  the 
coordinators  partially-funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds  provide  services  to 
teachers  of  the  visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  physically  handicapped, 
and  multiply  handicapped.  The  remaining  children  counted  in  public  schools, 
those  funded  under  Section  14-7.03  of  The  School  Code  of  Illinois,  received 
services  from  coordinators,  the  reader-Braillist-typist,  physical  therapist, 
audiologists,  and  the  nurse  if  these  services  were  appropriate  or  needed  by 
them.  However,  those  14-7.03  students  not  needing  any  of  these  services  and 
who  were  not  served  by  teachers  who  received  services  from  coordinators  did 
not  necessarily  received  Title  I,  89-313  services.  It  is  possible  that 
these  students  received  indirect  services  through  the  participation  of  their 
teachers  in  East  Central  inservice  training  sessions  or  receipt  of  REMIS 
materials;  however,  since  these  services  were  not  formally  tracked,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  services  to  the  children. 

All  students  in  public  schools  were  required  to  have  individual  education 
programs  (IEPs)  on  file.  These  IEPs  were  not  formally  checked  except  when 
East  Central  staff  were  involved  in  diagnostic  evaluation  and  IEP 
development  for  specific  children.  The  IEPs  for  children  in  nonpublic 
schools  are  reviewed  by  the  child  placement  coordinator  as  part  of  the 
annual  placement  review. 

Evaluation 


Direct  services  provided  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  evaluated  by 
assessment  of  child  growth  during  the  year.  For  reporting  purposes, 
beginning  and  end-of-year  functioning  levels  of  the  children  were  assessed 
in  the  area  in  which  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  provided.  Continual 
assessment  of  children's  growth  was  part  of  the  service  providers' 
responsibil ities. 

Indirect  services  were  not  formally  evaluated.  Feedback  from  teachers  and 
administrators  regarding  diagnostic  or  consulting  services  was  received  but 
not  formally  requested.  Quantity  of  service  was  kept  track  of  through  staff 
logs  and  products  developed.  Evaluation  information  on  numbers  of  children 
receiving  service  and  the  number  needing  continued  service  based  on  IEP  data 
was  reviewed  as  a primary  source  of  planning  information. 

Parent  Involvement 


Services  for  parents  were  not  formally  planned;  Title  I,  89-313  funded  staff 
had  contact  with  parents  in  IEP  and  diagnostic  staffings.  The  coordinators 
worked  closely  with  some  parents  when  assistance  in  home  management  or 
parent-coping  skills  was  indicated  as  a need.  Some  coordinators  helped  form 
parent  groups  or  attended  parent  group  meetings. 
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Parents  were  not  required  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  educational  program 
costs  for  their  children's  programs.  In  some  nonpublic  residential 
facilities,  due  to  Title  XX  stipulations  governing  Department  of  Mental 
Health  grants,  parents  were  required  to  pay  a portion  of  the  room  and  board 
costs  on  a sliding  scale  basis.  In  some  of  the  public  schools,  parents  were 
requested  to  pay  the  regular  school  system  fee,  ($10)  for  books  and 
materials  and/or  to  pay  lunch  fees. 

Technical  Assistance 


Technical  assistance  had  been  received  from  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education 
concerning  the  Title  I,  89-313  program.  Assistance  had  been  requested  by 
East  Central  or  initiated  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Most  of 
the  assistance  had  dealt  with  issue  clarification  and  application  and 
financial  report  forms. 

Problems  in  Implementing  Title  I,  89-313 

Counting  children  who  were  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313  services  due  to 
their  state-supported  status  under  Section  14-7.03  of  The  School  Code  of 
Illinois  was  very  difficult  and  at  best  a "guessing  game."  Teachers  tried 
to  identify  children  they  suspected  were  eligible  for  14-7.03  funding.  A 
list  was  prepared  and  given  to  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services  (DCFS)  to  verify.  DCFS  would  then  affirm  those  students  eligible. 
However,  DCFS  would  not  disclose  names  of  students  not  already  suspected  of 
being  eligible  due  to  their  confidentiality  code.  Therefore,  the  school 
systems  were  not  ever  totally  confident  that  all  eligible  children  for 
Section  14-7.03  and  thus  Title  I,  89-313  were  identified. 

The  director  of  East  Central  noted  an  evolving  reliance  in  the  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  on  Title  I,  89-313  funds  to  provide  supportive  services. 

He  also  felt  that  the  focusing  of  services  on  eligible  children  required  by 
Title  I,  89-313  caused  (1)  the  eligible  students  to  be  set  apart  from  other 
special  education  students  and  (2)  some  services  to  be  provided  for  89-313 
eligible  students  that  within  the  broader  programming  spectrum  of  the  region 
were  not  high  priority  services. 

One  common  misconception  related  by  the  director  was  that  special  education 
cooperative  agreement  directors  did  not  think  that  Title  I,  89-313 
eligible/counted  children  could  receive  services  funded  with  P.L.  94-142 
monies. 


Regional  Educational  Service  Agency 


Location 


The  Regional  Education  Service  Agency  (RESA)  has  its  main  office  in  Joliet 
with  additional  regional  offices  in  Champaign/Urbana  and  Decatur.  RESA 
encompasses  a twenty  county  area  which  includes  eighteen  special  education 
cooperatives/districts  and  207  local  school  districts. 
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The  Title  I,  89-313  project  that  was  visited  encompassed  eleven  of  the 
eighteen  special  education  cooperatives/districts  and  nine  nonpublic  schools 
that  participated  in  this  Title  I,  89-313  program.  Joliet  District  #86  was 
the  administrative  district  for  this  project. 

The  Macon  County  Educational  Service  Region  Superintendent  was  the 
administrative  agent  for  another  Title  I,  89-313  project,  which  encompassed 
the  remaining  seven  special  education  cooperatives/districts.  This  project 
was  supervised  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  RESA  who  is  located  in  Decatur, 
and  the  project  was  referred  to  as  the  East  Central  Counties  Low  Prevalence 
Regional  Programs. 

Centralized  services  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  were  provided.  However, 
in  reality,  the  bulk  of  the  money  was  f lowed-through  to  the  special 
education  cooperatives/districts.  The  money  for  the  nonpublic  schools  was 
used  to  pay  a portion  of  the  salary  of  the  certified  staff  for  whom  the 
administrative  district  held  the  contract.  Money  was  not  f lowed-through  in 
this  case. 

Needs  Assessment 


Each  special  education  cooperative  agreement  conducted  its  own  annual 
program  needs  assessment  from  which  program  needs  and  priorities  were 
derived.  This  needs  assessment  process  was  not  solely  conducted  for 
determination  of  Title  I,  89-313  services,  but  was  the  process  used  by  the 
cooperative  for  determination  of  usage  of  all  funds  received  by  the 
cooperative.  The  basic  needs  for  which  Title  I,  89-313  funds  were  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  cooperatives  were  supportive  services  such  as 
occupational  therapy,  speech  therapy  and  physical  therapy,  and  new  programs 
development/initiation.  Each  cooperative  submitted  a proposal  to  RESA, 
which  RESA  included  in  its  "master"  proprosal  for  Title  I,  89-313. 

Each  nonpublic  school  determined  the  needs  of  their  children  through  staff 
meetings,  nonpublic  school  board  meetings,  etc.  Once  the  nonpublic  schools 
had  determined  their  needs,  a meeting  with  RESA  took  place  at  which  needed 
services  were  discussed.  The  RESA  governing  board,  which  included  nonpublic 
school  representatives,  then  determined  how  the  needed  services  could  be 
included  within  the  Title  I,  89-313  proposal  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Nonpublic  school  services  funded  through 
Title  I,  89-313  were  mainly  supportive  services  such  as  social  work,  speech 
therapy,  and  adaptive  physical  education. 

Title  I,  89-313  Programs 

Regional 

The  Title  I,  89-313  services  provided  by  RESA  to  all  its  constituents 
included:  (1)  diagnostic  evaluation  services,  (2)  coordinators/consultants 

in  the  areas  of  visual  impairment,  hearing  impairment,  and  physical 
impairment,  and  (3)  physical  therapy.  The  salaries  of  the  personnel 
employed  to  provide  these  services  were  partially  funded  with  Title  I, 

89-313  monies.  The  other  portions  of  their  salaries  were  funded  with 
P.L.  94-142  funds  from  the  regional  program  (state  administrative, 
discretionary  94-142  funds)  and  state  personnel  reimbursement  funds.  The 
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diagnostic  services  personnel  partially  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  included 
a coordinator  of  diagnostic  services,  a clinic  nurse,  three  audiologists, 
three  educational  diagnosticians,  a parent-infant  educator,  a consulting 
psychiatrist,  and  a consulting  neurologist. 

Three  coordinators  were  partially  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds,  one 
each  in  the  areas  of  hearing  impairment,  visual  impairment,  and  physical 
impairment.  The  coordinators  consulted  with  classroom,  resource,  and 
itinerant  teachers  providing  materials,  technical  assistance,  case 
consultation,  and  inservice  training  as  appropriate. 

A contracted  physical  therapist  was  employed  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds  to 
provide  diagnostic  and  therapy  services.  The  person  employed  had  since 
resigned,  and  RESA  had  been  unable  to  locate  a replacement  at  the  time  of 
the  site  visit. 

Public  School 


Title  I,  89-313  services  were  also  funded  at  the  special  education 
cooperative  level  through  the  use  of  funds  f lowed-through  by  RESA.  The 
services  were,  as  mentioned  earlier,  mainly  supportive  in  nature  with  some 
funds  being  used  to  initiate  new  programs.  Two  special  education  districts, 
Joliet  District  #86  and  Joilet  District  #204  were  visited  by  the  State 
evaluator  during  the  site  visit. 

Joliet  District  #86 


Joliet  district  #86  is  an  elementary  and  junior  high  school  district,  and 
the  special  education  services  are  under  the  supervision  of  a director  of 
special  education.  Two  programs  within  the  district  which  contained 
children  who  were  counted  for  Title  I,  89-313  funding  purposes  were 
visited:  the  Kennedy  Early  Education  Program  (KEEP)  and  the  Training  Higher 

Responsibility  through  Unique  Stategies  in  Transition  Program  (THRUST); 

KEEP  serves  children  between  the  ages  of  3 and  5 years  old  in  noncategorical 
classroom  settings.  There  are  4 classroom  teachers  and  aides  who  provide 
programming  for  8 groups  of  children  (4  groups  in  the  morning  and  4 groups 
in  the  afternoon).  Speech  and  language  therapy,  social  work  services,  and 
physical  therapy  are  provided  to  each  student  needing  these  services. 
Diagnostic-evaluation  services  from  RESA  are  provided  to  each  child.  (This 
was  a service  partially  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds.)  Title  I, 

89-313  services  for  children  in  KEEP  provided  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds 
flowed  to  District  #86  by  RESA  were  occupational  therapy  services. 

The  THRUST  program  is  a self-contained  classroom  program  for  behavioral ly 
disordered  students.  The  program  is  operated  with  a teacher,  aide,  and 
social  worker  serving  the  eight  children  in  the  class.  Originally  the 
thrust  program  was  initiated  with  the  use  of  Title  I,  89-313  funds  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  personnel.  One  class  for  junior  high  age  students  was 
provided.  This  class  was  visited  by  the  State  evaluator  since  the  students 
in  the  class  were  state-supported  under  funding  provided  for  by  section 
14-7. 02a  of  The  School  Code  of  Illinois.  The  students  in  the  class,  which 
is  located  at  Hufford  Junior  High  School,  were  counted  for  89-313  funding 
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purposes.  Title  I,  89-313  funds  were  not  supporting  any  of  the  services 
provided  to  these  students.  The  director  of  special  education  explained 
that  a second  THRUST  classroom  at  the  elementary  school  level  had  been 
initiated  during  the  1978-1979  school  year  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  The 
teacher's  and  aide's  salaries  were  being  partially  paid  with  Title  I,  89-313 
funds  for  this  new  elementary  THRUST  class. 

The  remaining  programs  in  District  #86  in  which  Title  I,  89-313  eligible 
children  were  located  received  Title  I,  89-313  services  from  RESA 
coordinators  and  from  the  diagnostic-evaluation  personnel  partially  funded 
in  RESA  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds. 

Jol iet  District  #204 


Joliet  District  #204  is  a high  school  district.  Special  Education  services 
within  this  district  are  supervised/administered  by  a director  of  special 
education.  In  Joliet  District  #204,  only  2 children  were  counted  to 
generate  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  Both  of  these  students  were  in  a program 
for  the  communication  and  behavior  disordered  child,  often  referred  to  as 
the  program  for  autistic  children.  District  #204  maintains  two  classes  for 
these  children,  each  class  having  a teacher  and  an  aide.  The  enrollment  in 
the  classrooms  at  the  time  of  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit  was  a total 
of  nine  students,  five  in  one  classroom  and  four  in  the  other  classroom. 
Several  of  the  students  receive  speech  and  language  therapy  from  a therapist 
in  the  district.  The  program  has  been  operated  on  a 12  month  basis  in  the 
past,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  director  of  special  education  that  sunnier 
school  funding  would  be  available.  It  should  be  noted  that  two  of  the  nine 
children  in  the  program  are  from  District  #204,  the  remaining  seven  students 
are  tuitioned  into  District  #204  from  other  districts  and  special  education 
cooperative  agreements. 

The  Title  I,  89-313  funds  received  by  District  #204  from  RESA,  approximately 
$3,000,  were  used  to  partially  pay  a teacher  of  the  behavior  disordered 
hired  by  District  #204.  This  behavior  disordered  teacher  did  not  serve 
either  of  the  classes  in  which  children  were  located  who  were  counted  for 
Title  I,  89-313  services,  but  instead  worked  with  another  group  of 
students. 

Title  I,  89-313  funded  services  from  RESA  were  received  from  the  three 
coordinators.  These  services  were  received  with  varying  degrees  of 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  special  education.  The 
coordinator  for  the  visually  impaired  was  perceived  in  the  most  positive 
light  because  of  this  individual's  efforts  in  obtaining  needed  materials  for 
visually  impaired  students. 

Nonpubl ic  School s 

Nine  nonpublic  schools  within  the  six  counties  of  the  RESA  Title  I,  89-313 
region  had  children  counted  for  generation  of  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  Funds 
were  flowed  to  five  nonpublic  schools  to  provide  supportive  supplementary 
services  to  the  children  within  the  school.  RESA  provided  administrative 
and  evaluative  assistance  at  a centralized  level  to  ensure  proper 
utilization  of  Title  I,  89-313  funds.  Four  of  the  nonpublic  schools  worked 
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more  closely  with  RESA  in  provision  of  Title  I,  89-313  services.  The  staff 
providing  Title  I,  89-313  services  in  these  four  nonpublic  schools  were 
hired  and  supervised  by  RESA;  however,  the  primary  work  locations  of  the 
staff  were  the  nonpublic  schools. 

Two  of  the  nonpublic  schools  in  which  Title  I,  89-313  staff  were  hired  and 
placed  by  RESA  were  visited  by  the  State  evaluator  during  the  site  visit: 
Guardian  Angel  and  Trinity  School. 

Guardian  Angel 

Guardian  Angel  provides  a day  school  program  for  approximately  20  children 
between  the  ages  of  5 and  18  years  of  age  who  have  been  diagnosed  as 
behavior  disordered,  socially  maladjusted,  and/or  emotionally  disturbed  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  function  within  public  school  programs  for  behavior 
disordered.  All  of  the  children  in  the  school  are  placed  by  the  public 
schools,  and  as  such,  they  are  state  supported  with  funds  available  under 
the  provisions  of  section  14-7.02  of  The  School  Code  of  Illinois. 

The  program  at  Guardian  Angel  consists  of  two  classrooms,  one  for  younger 
children  and  one  for  older  children.  Each  classroom  has  a teacher,  a 
teacher  assistant,  a child  care  worker,  and  a therapist  (psychologist).  The 
classroom  atmosphere  is  considered  to  be  a therapeutic  milieu.  Students 
receive  instruction  in  academic  subjects,  physical  education,  arts  and 
crafts.  Each  child  received  individual  therapy  two  times  a week  and  group 
therapy  two  times  a week.  Parent  involvement  is  considered  an  important 
facet  of  the  program.  Family  therapy,  parent  and  child  therapy,  and  parent 
therapy  services  are  provided  minimally  on  a bimonthly  basis,  with  therapy 
services  being  as  frequent  as  weekly  sessions  if  needed.  The  program  is 
very  structured  providing  behavioral  control  as  well  as  therapy 
intervention. 

Title  I,  89-313  funds  were  used  by  RESA  to  hire  an  individual  who  worked  at 
Guardian  Angel  as  a liaison  between  the  child.  Guardian  Angel,  and  the 
public  school  program  from  which  the  child  was  referred.  The  liaison 
services  helped  Guardian  Angel  staff:  (1)  in  preparing  for  a new  child,  (2) 

in  dealing  with  the  child  while  at  Guardian  Angel  to  prepare  for  future 
public  school  placement,  and  (3)  in  transitioning  the  child  into  a public 
school  placement.  When  a child  was  prepared  to  reenter  the  public  school, 
the  liaison  person  worked  closely  with  the  receiving  teacher(s),  and  once 
the  child  was  placed  the  liaison  person  followed  up  on  the  child  to  make 
sure  reintegration  was  working. 

When  the  liaison  person  was  not  involved  with  the  reintegration  of  a child 
or  preparation  for  such,  she  functioned  as  a teacher  assistant  in  the 
classroom  for  the  younger  children.  Another  responsibility  assumed  by  this 
person  was  the  preparation  and  planning  of  field  trips  and  to  some  degree, 
the  organizing  of  inservice  training  sessions  for  the  staff  at  Guardian 
Angel . 
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Trinity  School 

Trinity  School  operates  two  programs,  a day  school  program  and  a sheltered 
workshop.  A total  of  63  individuals  are  served  within  these  two  programs. 
All  of  these  individuals  are  developmentally  disabled,  trainable  mentally 
retarded,  or  mild  to  moderately  retarded.  The  highest  IQ  of  a person  in 
the  Trinity  School  program  is  roughly  60  with  the  lower  IQ  range  of 
individuals  being  "untestable. " The  age  range  of  program  participants 
overall  is  4 1/2  to  37  years  of  age.  Participants  in  the  day  school  program 
are  between  the  ages  of  4 1/2  and  22  years  of  age.  A total  of  34 
individuals  are  in  the  day  school  program,  32  of  whom  are  state-supported 
placements  based  on  the  provisions  of  14-7.02  of  The  School  Code  of 
Illinois.  Beyond  age  21,  placement  of  individuals  is  by  parents,  who  at 
that  time  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  placement  costs. 

There  are  four  classrooms  in  the  day  school.  Each  classroom  has  a teacher, 
an  assistant  teacher,  and  a staff  aide.  Additionally,  through  a high  school 
work  study  program,  part-time  aides  are  provided  to  each  classroom.  The 
staff-to-student  ratio  is  usually  l-to-3.  The  curriculum  for  the  students 
includes  self-help  and  self-care  training,  language  and  communication 
skills,  pre-readiness  skills,  some  functional  reading  skills,  functional 
math  skills,  concept  development,  perceptual  motor  skills,  gross  and  fine 
motor  skills,  home  economics/food  preparation,  and  socialization  skills. 

The  Title  I,  89-313  personnel  placed  at  Trinity  School  by  RESA  were  a speech 
therapist  and  an  adaptive  physical  education  teacher. 

The  speech  therapist  provided  individual  and  small  group  therapy  to  all 
students  in  the  day  school  program.  Therapy  sessions  were  usually  in  20 
minute  intervals.  Each  student  received  a minimum  of  20  minutes  of  speech 
therapy  a week.  Several  students  received  therapy  three,  four,  and  five 
times  a week.  Therapy  programs  were  divided  into  three  categories/methods: 
(1)  verbal,  (2)  verbal  and  total  corrmunication,  and  (3)  total 
communication.  Each  student  at  the  day  school  was  evaluated.  Based  upon 
the  evaluation  results,  the  category/method  of  therapy  was  determined. 
(Approximately,  half  of  the  students  at  Trinity  School  are  nonverbal,  the 
other  half  having  varying  degrees  of  verbal  abilities  and  skills.) 

The  adaptive  physical  education  teacher  provided  a physical  education 
session  for  each  class  of  students  as  a group  each  day  of  the  week. 
Additionally,  the  teacher  worked  with  individual  children  who  have  specific 
physical  problems  on  a one-to-one  basis.  For  example,  there  is  one  child 
the  teacher  had  been  working  with  who  is  in  a wheelchair  and  also  has  grand 
mal  seizure  patterns;  therefore,  individual  assistance  was  required  to 
adequately  serve  the  child.  (There  are  4 wheelchair  confined  students  and 
two  cerebral  palsied  students  in  the  day  school  program.) 

Evaluation 


Title  I,  89-313  regional  services  were  evaluated  at  the  regional  level. 
Participants  or  recipients  of  services  were  asked  to  evaluate  service 
quality  and  appropri ateness.  Additionally,  staff  hired  by  RESA  and  placed 
in  nonpublic  schools  evaluated  the  effects  of  their  services  upon  childen  by 
assessing  student  growth. 
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RESA  collected  evaluation  information  from  thp  snpriai  ^ a.- 

agreements  and  the  private  schools  in  irder  to  2KlrteWmSal<1Sifrt,¥e 
Assessment  Questionnaire  required  by  the  Illinois  State  Etoard  of  Education 

ItrlWa|^ thf • resP°ns  1 bi  1 ity  of  the  funding  recipients  to  assess  the  aualitv 
and  effectiveness  of  the  services  provided  with  Title  I,  89-313  fufflsan^  to 
report  the  evaluation  findings/data  to  ISBE  via  RESA. 

Parent  Involvement 


Parents  were  involved  in  the  needs  assessment  process  for  determination  of 
Title  I,  89-313  monies  usage  by  virtue  of  the  membership  in  nonpublic  school 
parent  organizations,  nonpublic  school  governing  boards,  and  the  Special 
Education  Committee  advisory  group  for  RESA. 

Parents  were  not  required  to  pay  any  portion  of  their  child's  educational 
placement  in  any  of  the  programs  in  the  region  administered  by  RESA. 
Statements  of  assurance  that  parents  were  not  liable  for  such  costs  were 
given  to  the  director  of  RESA  by  all  special  education  cooperative 
agreements  and  nonpublic  schools  participating  in  the  Title  I 89-313 
program.  ’ 

Parents  received  some  Title  I,  89-313  services  from  nonpublic  school  liaison 
persons,  coordinators  at  RESA,  diagnostic  staff  and  the  parent-infant 
educator.  Other  Title  I,  89-313  staff  had  varying  degrees  of  contact  with 
parents. 

Technical  Assistance 

RESA  received  assistance  upon  request  from  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education.  However,  some  problems  did  arise  from  varying  interpretations  of 
rules  and  regulations  relative  to  Title  I,  89-313.  The  discussion  with  the 
director  emphasized  the  need  for  written  interpretations  of  regulations. 

Problems  in  I nplementi nq  Title  I,  89-313 

Once  the  grant  proposal  is  written  and  approved  by  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  RESA  director  and  staff  have  no  authority  to  intervene  in 
Programs  to  ensure  that  what  is  being  implemented  coincides  with  Title  I, 
89-313  regulations,  or  the  proposal.  Therefore,  RESA  may  be  looked  to  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  as  being  responsible,  but  in  reality 
they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  match  the  responsibilities. 


Southwest  Illinois  Regional 
Special  Education  Association 


Location 


Southwest  Illinois  Regional  Special  Education  Association  (SIRSEA)  was  the 
administrative  agent  for  Title  I,  89-313  funds  and  services  in  the  south 
metropolitan  area  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  next  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  SIRSEA  provided  Title  I,  89-313  funds  and  services  to 
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nine  special  education  cooperative  agreements  and  eighteen  nonpublic  schools 
within  its  regional  boundaries.  A total  of  794  children  were  counted  to 
generate  Title  I,  89-313  funds  within  the  SIRSEA  region.  The  children  were 
categorized  in  a variety  of  handicapping  conditions  including  trainable 
mentally  handicapped,  behavior  disordered,  learning  disabled,  deaf,  visually 
impaired,  hard  of  hearing,  physically  handicapped,  educable  mentally 
handicapped,  speech  impaired,  and  multiply  handicapped.  The  children  ranqed 
in  age  from  three  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


The  educational  programs  provided  for  these  children  encompassed  a variety 
of  educational  services  and  settings.  Public  school  programs  were 
predominantly  provided  in  self-contained  special  classes  with  special 
teachers  and  educator  aides  with  supportive  services  being  provided  to 
children  based  upon  need.  The  nonpublic  schools  provide  self-contained 
school  programs  on  a day-school  program  and/or  residential  basis.  These 
programs  were  designed  to  provide  services  to  children  within  a specified 
handicap  category  and/or  range  of  functioning. 


Needs  Assessment 


The  needs  assessment  for  program  development  in  Title  I,  89-313  consisted  of 
two  separate  processes:  one  for  public  schools  and  one  for  nonpublic 

schools.  The  public  school  needs  assessment  was  handled  at  a retreat,  the 
needs  of  each  cooperative  for  services  were  discussed  and  Title  I,  89-313 
program  plans  were  made.  The  nonpublic  school  needs  assessment  was  handled 
by  distributing  a need  assessment  form  to  all  nonpublic  schools.  Each 
school  assessed  their  needs  and  reported  on  the  form  provided  the  areas  of 
service  needs  and  the  priority  the  school  placed  upon  each  area  of  need. 

The  returned  forms  were  then  analyzed  and  the  data  aggregated  by  SIRSEA 
staff  to  develop  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  plan  for  the  nonpublic  schools. 

The  public  school  needs  assessment  meeting  led  to  the  development  of  two 
service  del ivery  modes:  (1)  SIRSEA  staff  were  to  provide  consultative 

services  and  assistance  as  requested,  and  (2)  a large  portion  of  the  Title  I, 
89-313  monies  would  be  f lowed-through  to  the  special  education  cooperatives. 
The  cooperative  would  provide  direct  services  to  children  with  these  funds. 

The  nonpublic  school  needs  assessment  data  led  to  the  development  of  a service 
delivery  mode  which  emphasized  consultative  services  by  SIRSEA  staff  and 
inservice  training  of  nonpublic  school  personnel  by  SIRSEA  staff.  Since  the 
needs  assessment,  it  was  further  indicated  that,  like  the  public  schools,  the 
nonpublic  schools  wanted  to  receive  Title  I,  89-313  funds  to  purchase 
materials  and  services  directly. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  consultative  services  provided  by  SIRSEA  staff  covered  a wide  range  of 
areas  including  administrative  concerns,  curriculum  and  instructional  areas, 
and  specific  handicap  categories.  Administrative  concerns  such  as  rules  and 
regulations  for  special  education,  ISBE  forms,  P.L.  94-142,  504  implications, 
case  coordination  and  general  administration  were  among  the  topics  of 
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consultation  listed  on  the  "Request  for  Service"  form  used  by  SIRSEA  Manv  nf 

schools Vre?ated°todthptdpvpT1 ni st£at°rs . both  in  the  public  and  nonpublic  " 
f n c H development  of  mim-grants  for  the  usage  of  Title  I 

89  313  funds  and  financial  program  planning,  assisting  the  administrators  in 
locating  funds  with  which  they  could  develop  or  expand  specific  programs! 

anH^'hoh!'^'  and  instruct ional  areas  such  as  behavior  modification  classroom 
and  behavior  management,  emotional  development,  needs  assessment’  jJ-md 
communication  systems,  motor  development,  academics,  preroMtiS^l  and 
vocational  programming,  self-help  skills!  social  1 zat i ski  11 s lei lure  time 
h^hT  e5i  equlpment  and  materials,  and  adaptive  eguipment  for  the  physical v 

fora  .SlRSF4esrx«0n9  ‘-a  !°p,cs  11sted  on  the  SIRSEA  "Request  for  Service"  * 

• SIRS^A  staff  provided  consultation,  inservice  training  and  assistance 
in  program  development  in  these  and  other  areas  of  instruction/curricil™ 

Services  in  the  areas  of  early  childhood,  mental  retardation  programmina  for  • 
the  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  and  the  deaf/bl ind  were  listed  on  the 
request  form.  These  areas,  as  well  as  others;  hearing  impaired  visually 
impaired,  physically  handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed  were  areas  in 

pUnning!^andSstaffPtraining!aSe  C°"SUHati°">  ^ 

Each  staff  person  at  SIRSEA  was  assigned  specific  special  education 

;VeH-and  private  SCh00ls  with  which  t0  work?  or  they  weJe  assigned  an 
area  of  handicap  category  and  specific  private  schools.  These  assignments 
were  made  to  provide  a consistent  contact  person  for  each  entity  served  bv  the 
regional  program.  When  service  requests  were  received  the  SIRSEA  contact 
person  made  sure  the  services  were  provided  by  either  direct W^ing  the 
public  or  nonpublic  school  or  by  arranging  with  other  SIRSEA  staff  toVSvide 
he  service.  In  this  manner,  staff  with  specific  expertise  provided  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  Additionally  some 

hPunnHhfh  been  s aside  for  hlrin9  consultants  so  that  services  requests 
beyond  the  expertise  of  SIRSEA  staff  could  be  met.  q 

The  number  of  SIRSEA  staff  during  the  FY  79  program  was  drastically  reduced 
from  the  number  of  SIRSEA  staff  that  existed  during  FY  78.  The  reason  for 
this  reduction  was  the  movement  to  flow  Title  I,  89-313  monies  to  the  special 

rte^dVsfRSH!6  a9ree"entS  “d  ^ l0SS  °f  Tit,e  VI  8 ^nds  previoSs^ 

89_3]3  funds  at  the  special  education  cooperatives  were  used  to 
provide  a variety  of  different  services,  based  on  program  needs.  Two  special 
education  cooperative  agreements  were  visited  by  the  State  evaluator- 

Irt  «eBASSEPDCln  EdUhat!°n  °1str1ct  (BAS^>  and  Region  in  Special 
ui strict.  At  BASED,  one  school  was  visited:  Harmoney-Emge.  At  Emap  a inninr 

ThP  rpGV?  self-contained  classroom  for  the  behavior  disordered  was  visited 
The  regular  program  for  the  students  in  the  class  provided  a teacher  and  a 

s!hOTlTtivlt!efasethS  attendqd  other  oiasses  and  took  part  in  regular 
school  activities  as  they  were  deemed  appropriate.  The  teacher  of  the  class 

special  educatiln^6  T”  hw’T-'’9  l°Wards  aS  "qettin3  thq  students  out  of 
kL  a ®d^Catlon!  In  addltlon  to  the  teacher,  Title  I,  89-313  funds  had 

W?th  tUh!V°  rvlde  a SOcial  WOrker  in  the  classroom,  this  individual  worked 
with  the  teacher  providing  group  and  individual  therapy  and  crisis 
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intervention,  thus  increasing  the  therapeutic  services  received  by  the 
students.  Besides  working  in  this  class  approximately  85%  of  his  time,  the 
social  worker  also  provided  counseling  services  to  a few  students  in  a 
learning  disabilities  class  at  the  school  and  to  a few  students  at  another 
school  two  hours  a week.  The  social  worker  also  worked  with  other  teachers  in 
Emge  to  develop  more  positive  perceptions  of  the  behavior  disordered  students 
and  worked  with  parents,  making  home  visits  and  having  parent  meetings  at  the 
school  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher.  The  teacher  and  the  social  worker 
perceived  themselves  as  a team,  working  together  within  and  outside  of  the 
classroom.  The  addition  of  the  social  worker  through  the  use  of  Title  I, 
89-313  funds  appeared  to  be  supplementary,  since  the  other  behavior  disordered 
classes  within  BASED  did  not  have  social  workers  working  in  the  classroom  in 
this  manner. 

BASED  also  sponsored  physical  therapy  services  with  their  Title  I,  89-313 
funds;  however,  this  component  of  the  program  was  not  reviewed  by  the  State 
evaluator  during  the  site  visit. 

Within  the  Region  III  Special  Education  District,  three  locations  at  which 
children  counted  for  Title  I,  89-313  funding  were  listed  as  receiving  services 
within  the  project  proposal  were  visited.  At  each  of  the  three  locations,  the 
children  listed  were  state-supported  under  the  provisions  of  14-7.03  of  The 
School  Code  of  Illinois.  At  each  location  the  State  evaluator  was  able  to 
discover  the  identity  and  whereabouts  of  the  child.  However,  each  of  the  four 
children  were  no  longer  within  the  school  district  program  at  the  locations 
listed  in  the  proposal;  therefore.  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  not  being 
provided  at  the  visited  locations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  due  to  a 
dispute  as  to  the  funding  of  children  counted  for  Title  I,  89-313  who  were 
state  supported  under  14-7.03,  funds  for  Title  I,  89-313  services  to  these 
children  had  not  as  yet  been  received  by  SIRSEA. 

Title  I,  89-313  funds  at  the  nonpublic  schools  have  been  limited;  $272  per 
child  had  been  f lowed-through  by  SIRSEA  to  the  nonpulblic  schools  in 
Illinois.  Most  of  these  funds  were  said  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  equipment.  Some  funds  have  been  used  to  purchase  consultative 
services.  Two  nonpublic  schools  were  visited  by  the  State  evaluator; 
Children's  Center  for  Behavioral  Development  and  Progress  Center  for  the 
Developmental ly  Disabled. 

The  Children's  Center  for  Behavioral  Development  (CCBD)  operates  a day  school 
program  for  approximately  55  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  18  years  old 
who  are  identified  as  being  behavioral ly  disordered  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  unable  to  benefit  from  public  school  programs.  The  Title  I,  89-313  funds 
received  by  CCBD  were  used  to  purchase  materials  and  equipment  for  their 
vocational  program  and  to  purchase  assessment  materials  and  professional 
literature  for  the  teaching  staff.  In  conjunction  with  the  receipt  of 
vocational  and  assessment  materials  in  the  classroom,  SIRSEA  staff  were 
assisting  CCBD  in  their  inservice  training  sessions  and  also  providing 
consultation  on  practical  aspects  of  administrative  concern. 
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Promise  Center  for  the  Developmental ly  Disabled  (PCDD)  operates  a day  school 
program  for  mentally  retarded  and  multiply  handicapped  children  between  the 
ages  of  birth  to  21.  A total  of  44  children  were  being  served  by  PCDD  at  the 
time  of  the  evaluator's  visit,  33  of  whom  were  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313 
services.  The  monies  received  by  PCDD  from  Title  I,  89-313  were  being  used 
to:  (1)  purchase  a new  curriculum  package,  (2)  construct  a temporary  ramp 

which  will  expand  program  opportunities  for  nonambulatory  students,  (3)  hire  a 
speech  therapy  consultant  to  work  with  the  PCDD  speech  therapist  in  the 
development  of  a simultaneous  language  program,  (4)  hire  a behavior  management 
consultant  to  work  with  teachers  and  to  develop  programs  for  children,  and  (5) 
hire  a motor  specialist  consultant.  All  of  these  services  were  either 
on-going  or  scheduled  to  begin  within  a month  of  the  evaluator's  visit  with 
the  exception  of  the  motor  specialist's  services.  This  consultant  position 
had  not  been  filled  due  to  the  lack  of  availability  of  qualified  persons  in 
the  area. 

Evaluation 


The  SIRSEA  staff  evaluated  the  Title  I,  89-313  services  by  utilizing  an 
adaption  of  the  Annual  Self-Assessment  Questionnaire  for  Title  I,  89-313,  the 
required  evaluation  report  submitted  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education.  Accountability  was  maintained  for  staff  activities  and  travel  for 
each  staff  member.  An  evaluation  consulting  team  also  provided  a third-party 
evaluation  of  SIRSEA's  efforts  to  accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives 
specified  in  the  project  proposal  submitted  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Flow-through  funds  were  evaluated  primarily  by  measuring  growth  and  progress 
of  students  receiving  services  by  the  Title  I,  89-313  funded  staff.  Since  the 
majority  of  89-313  funded  services  in  the  public  sector  were  therapy  oriented 
(physical  therapy,  speech  therapy),  this  appears  to  be  an  appropriate 
evaluation  technique. 

The  two  nonpublic  schools  evaluated  the  program  services  resulting  from  89-313 
funds  basically  by  measuring  child  progress.  The  speech  therapy  program 
development,  the  behavior  management  programming,  and  the  new  curriculum 
materials  funded  at  PCDD  were  evaluated  by  pre-  and  post-program  growth  data. 
The  assessment  materials,  vocational  materials,  professional  development 
materials,  and  the  inservice  training  funded  through  89-313  at  CCBD  were 
evaluated  by  student  progress  data,  teacher  evaluation  and  materials 
evaluations.  The  efforts  spent  by  these  two  nonpublic  schools  in  seriously 
evaluating  services  and  materials  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  were 
admirable.  The  educational  administrators  at  both  schools  indicated  to  the 
evaluator  that  they  wanted  to  achieve  maximum  impact  on  children  with  any 
services  they  purchased,  and  that  since  funds  are  always  limited,  they  must  be 
used  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  possible. 

Parent  Involvement 


The  committee  which  was  involved  in  the  needs  assessment  process,  the 
governing  board,  contains  three  parent  members.  Therefore,  parents  were 
involved  in  the  needs  assessment. 
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SIRSEA  staff  were  often  requested  to  speak  to  or  work  with  parent  groups  as  a 
part  of  their  consultative  service  role.  SIRSEA  staff  also  provided  case 
coordination  services  and  program  consultation  services  for  specific  children 
and  as  such  they  may  have  met  with  parents  or  participated  in  meetings 
regarding  a child,  at  which  the  parent  was  present. 

No  parent,  to  the  knowledge  of  SIRSEA  staff,  was  required  to  pay  for  costs 
associated  with  their  child's  educational  program  beyond  that  which  was 
required  of  parents  of  regular  education  students. 

Technical  Assistance 


SIRSEA  had  received  technical  assistance  upon  request  from  several  staff 
members  of  the  Department  of  Specialized  Educational  Services  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education  and  staff  from  other  sections/departments  within  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Responses  to  requests  for  assistance  had 
been  positively  viewed  by  SIRSEA  personnel. 

Problems  in  Implementing  Title  I,  89-313  Programs 

The  major  problem  experienced  by  SIRSEA  in  implementing  Title  I,  89-313 
program  services  was  the  division  of  the  funds  to  flow  them  to  special 
education  cooperative  agreements  and  nonpublic  schools.  This  spreading  of 
funds  had  decreased  SIRSEA's  staff  and,  as  such,  their  ability  to  provide 
services. 


West  Central  Regional 
Education  Service  Center,  Area  #1 


Location 


The  West  Central  Regional  Education  Service  Center,  Area  #1  (WCRESC)  is 
located  in  Peoria,  Illinois  and  served  as  the  administrative  agent  for  Title 
I,  89-313  funds  and  services  to  public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  its 
regional  boundaries.  WCRESC  served  Title  I,  89-313  eligible  children  in  the 
Mid-Central  Association,  Peoria  District  #150,  Tri-County  Special  Education 
Association,  Mackinaw  Valley  Special  Education  Association,  and  six  nonpublic 
facilities.  WCRESC  directly  supervised  and  provided  staff  for  Title  I,  89-313 
program  services  in  Mid-Central  Association  classes  and  nonpublic  facilities. 
The  Peoria  District  #150  wrote  a separate  Title  I,  89-313  proposal  which  was 
included  in  the  WCRESC  "master"  proposal.  The  Peoria  District  program  was 
jointly  coordinated  by  WCRESC  and  Peoria.  Tri-County  Special  Education 
Association  and  Mackinaw  Valley  Special  Education  Association  each  submitted 
separate  Title  I,  89-313  proposals  which  were  included  in  the  WCRESC  "master" 
proposal.  These  two  special  education  associations  joined  together  to  support 
supplementary  services  at  a nonpublic  facility  in  their  area  in  which  both 
associations  placed  children  for  educational  programming  purposes. 


Needs  Assessment 


The  needs  assessments  for  Title  I,  89-313  program  services  were  conducted 
separately  by  each  participating  group  (Mid-Central  Association,  Peoria 
District  #150,  Tri-County  Special  Education  Association  and  Mackinaw  Valley 
Special  Education  Association). 

Through  a review  of  Title  I,  89-313  services  and  indications  of  service  needs 
at  Mid-Central  Association  board  meetings,  the  Title  I,  89-313  services 
provided  to  public  school  students  during  FY  78  were  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  continuation.  Since  during  FY  79  public  and  nonpublic  Title 
I,  89-313  programs  were  to  be  merged  together  as  a result  of  a change  in 
policy  at  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  the  governing  board  decided 
to  continue  the  nonpublic  program  services  provided  during  FY  78  with  two 
modifications:  (1)  the  services  would  be  expanded  to  include  public  school 

staff  and  students,  and  (2)  the  nonpublic  schools  would  not  receive  direct 
service  providers  in  the  form  of  tutorial  aides  as  they  had  in  the  past.  (See 
description  of  services  in  the  FY  77  Annual  Report  on  Title  I,  89-313.) 

Peoria  District  #150  conducted  a needs  assessment  for  special  education 
services  to  assess  programmatic  needs  for  planning  of  P.L.  94-142  and  Title  I, 
89-313  services.  This  assessment  was  conducted  through  the  use  of  a 
questionnaire  that  was  distributed  to  1400  individuals  including 
representatives  of  private  agencies,  public  agencies,  medical  personnel , parent 
organizations,  parents  of  handicapped  children,  etc.  The  returned 
questionnaires  of  which  there  were  519,  were  computerized  and  the  results 
analyzed.  The  needs,  resulting  from  this  assessment  process,  targeted  for 
Title  I,  89-313  concern  were  related  to  diagnosis  and  evaluation,  medical 
diagnostic  services,  and  choices  in  intervention  techniques  to  provide  "least 
restrictive  environment"  alternatives. 

Tri-County  Special  Education  Association  and  Mackinaw  Valley  Special  Education 
Association  jointly  assessed  the  needs  of  the  children  they  had  placed  at  the 
nonpublic  facility,  The  Baby  Fold,  and  the  program  services  provided  at  the 
facility.  As  a result  of  this  review,  supportive  services  for  home  training, 
social  work,  physical  therapy,  medical  assessment  and  services,  and  speech 
therapy  were  determined  as  being  needed  and  appropriate  for  funding  under 
Title  I,  89-313. 

Title  I,  89-313  Program 

The  Title  I,  89-313  Program  provided  to  Mid-Central  Association  children 
included  the  services  of  two  low  incidence  technical  assistants  who  provided 
consultant  services  to  teachers  of  the  hearing  impaired,  visually  impaired  and 
orthopedical ly  impaired.  A total  of  approximately  360  children  were 
indirectly  served  in  this  manner.  The  consultant  services  of  these  two 
individuals  were  provided  on  a once  a week  basis  to  the  teachers  and  included 
assistance  in  selection  or  obtaining  of  materials,  information  dissemination, 
teaching  technique  recommendations,  curriculum  selection  and  development,  and 
specific  case  consultation.  This  service  was  in  addition  to  the  supervisory 
services  provided  by  consultants  in  the  Mid-Central  Association  Regional 
Program  (MCA). 
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Public  school  students  served  by  MCA  were  also  provided  the  services  of  two 
itinerant  deaf  educators,  an  itinerant  vision  educator,  a speech  pathologist, 
and  the  services  provided  by  TASC  (Technical  Assistance  Serving  Children). 

TASC  is  a behavioral  program  which  utilizes  a specific  technique  to  overcome 
behavioral  problems  or  to  develop  self-help  skills  such  as  toileting,  dining, 
dressing  skills.  A program  developer,  a behavioral  instructor  and  three 
tutorial  assistants  developed  and  implemented  behavioral  programs  for  children 
upon  request  from  teachers. 

Nonpublic  school  children  were  provided  indirect  services  by  the  TASC  staff 
through  teacher  and  parent  in-service  training.  Direct  services  to  children 
were  provided  on  a time  available  basis  when  requested  by  the  nonpublic  school 
staff. 

Through  indirect  services  such  as  teacher  training  and  consultation  and  parent 
training,  WCRESC  was  able  to  document  Title  I,  89-313  services  to  all  children 
counted  to  generate  Title  I,  89-313  funds  and  additional  children.  All 
children  in  MCA  had  individual  education  plans  (IEPs)  on  file,  additionally, 
nonpublic  agencies  had  IEPs  on  file  as  per  federal  and  State  regulations  which 
require  the  public  school  placing  the  child  in  the  nonpublic  facility  to 
provide  an  IEP.  The  nonpublic  school  IEPs  were  not  monitored  by  WCRESC, 
statements  of  assurance  were  the  method  for  ensuring  compliance  with  the 
regulations. 

Peoria  District  #150  provided  the  services  of  a psychologist,  social  worker, 
speech  therapist,  health  technician  (nurse),  two  parent-child  educators,  and 
three  aides.  Additionally  contractual  services  of  a developmental 
pediatrician  and  occupational  therapist  were  purchased  with  Title  I,  89-313 
funds.  The  psychologist,  social  worker,  and  speech  therapist  provided 
diagnostic  evaluation  services  for  all  children  counted  to  generate  Title  I, 
89-313  funds  within  the  Peoria  district.  Additionally,  these  three  staff  and 
the  three  aides  provided  screening  services  for  all  3 to  5 year  old  children 
in  the  Peoria  district.  The  screening  service  was  a voluntary  service  to 
children  based  on  parent  initiation.  The  purpose  of  the  screening  was  to 
identify  high  incidence  handicapped  children  and  to  provide  parent  training 
and/or  referral  for  further  diagnostic  evaluations.  The  aides  implemented 
most  of  the  screening  activities,  operated  a resource  library  of  materials  for 
parent  use  and  interacted  closely  with  parents  requesting  training. 

The  health  technician  (nurse)  provided  health  coordination  services  for  all 
Title  I,  89-313  eligible  children  within  the  school  district.  This  individual 
also  handled  referrals  for  occupational  therapy  evaluations  and  worked  with 
the  contracted  developmental  pediatrician.  The  developmental  pediatrician 
services  were  diagnostic  in  nature.  The  occupational  therapy  services 
contracted  with  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  were  for 
evaluation  of  students  for  occupational  therapy  needs  and  for  provision  of 
occupational  therapy  to  students.  All  evaluations  for  occupational  therapy 
needs  were  completed  at  the  time  of  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit. 
Occupational  therapy  services  to  students  had  as  yet  not  been  provided. 
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The  parent-child  educators  provided  home-training  services  to  parents  of 
children  within  the  programs  served  by  Title  I,  89-313.  These  individuals 
provided  instruction  to  parents  on  how  to  interact  with  their  child  at  home  to 
complement  the  programming  efforts  occurring  at  school  and  served  as  a 
home-school  liaison.  Additionally,  some  instructional  services  were  provided 
within  the  school  by  the  parent-child  educators  to  the  children. 

All  children  counted  by  Peoria  District  #150  are  provided  Title  I,  89-313 
services  through  the  diagnostic  evaluation  services,  and  they  may  also  have 
been  served  by  occupational  therapy  services  and/or  parent-child  educators. 
IEPs  were  said  to  be  on  file  for  all  children  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313 
services. 

Tri-County  Special  Education  Association  and  Mackinaw  Valley  Special  Education 
Association  jointly  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  monies  supplemental  services 
at  the  Baby  Fold,  a nonpublic  school  which  is  designed  to  serve  severely 
behavior  disordered  children.  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  provided  by  a 
speech  therapist,  a physical  therapist,  a nurse,  and  a consulting 
developmental  pediatrician.  The  Title  I,  89-313  funds  also  partially 
sponsored  social  worker  services  and  psychological  services.  During  the  State 
evaluator's  site  visit,  the  supplemental  services  were  discussed.  The  speech 
and  language  therapist  provided  therapy  to  children  in  conjunction  with  the 
Baby  Fold's  speech  therapist.  The  sharing  of  the  case  load  was  said  to 
intensify  speech  therapy  services.  The  nursing  services  provided  included 
distribution  and  monitoring  of  medications,  assisting  in  the  handling  of 
medical  emergencies,  monitoring  health  conditions  of  the  children,  training  of 
teachers  in  handling  of  medical  problems  and  interacting  with  parents 
regarding  facilitation  of  doctor  appointments  and  medical  treatment. 

Physical  therapy  services  were  provided  for  children  indicating  such  service 
needs  and  for  whom  a medical  prescription  was  received.  In  addition  to 
individual  therapy  for  children,  the  physical  therapist  also  worked  with  the 
pre-school  children  at  Baby  Fold  conducting  sensory  motor  development  class 
sessions.  Teacher  training  and  consultation  regarding  classroom  activities  in 
fine  and  gross  sensory  motor  exercises  was  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
physical  therapist.  The  consulting  developmental  pediatrician  provided 
medical  examination  services,  emergency  services,  initiated  referrals  for 
needed  medical  services,  consulted  with  parents  and  provided  training 
experiences  for  teachers  on  specific  medical  problems  and  their  treatment. 

The  social  work  and  psychological  services  were  not  discussed  at  the  time  of 
the  State  evaluator's  site  visit.  All  of  the  children  at  Baby  Fold  received 
one  or  more  of  the  services  provided  by  Title  I,  89-313  funding,  and  all  of 
the  children  had  IEPs  on  file  according  to  the  director  of  the  school. 

Evaluation 


All  of  the  direct  services  provided  to  children  were  evaluated  by  pre-  and 
post-analysis  of  student  growth.  In  most  cases,  the  IEP  objectives  were 
utilized  and  successful  achievement  of  IEP  objectives  in  the  areas  for  which 
Title  I,  89-313  services  were  provided  was  the  measure  of  success  of  Title  I, 
89-313  services. 
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Indirect  services  were  evaluated  by  teachers  and  parents  receivina  thp 
services  through  a questionnaire/interview  approach.  Level  of  satisfaction 
was  a primary  indicator  of  successful/appropriate  services.  Staff  editions 
and  monitoring  activity  data  were  also  part  of  the  evaluation  process 
Evaluation  information  and  needs  assessment  results  were  the  two  primary 
factors  involved  in  program  planning  decision  making.  y 

All  of  the  programs  reviewed  by  the  State  evaluators  showed  attention  to 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  Title  I,  89-313  program  services.  These  proqrams 
appeared  to  the  evaluator  to  be  highly  accountable.  P ^ 

Parent  Involvement 


Parents  were  involved  in  the  needs  assessment  process  utilized  by  WCRESC  by 
virtue  of  governing  board  membership,  and  Peoria  District  #150  included 

questionnaires?"*5  a"d  Parent  9r°UPS  in  their  distr1but1on  °f  "eeds  assessment 

Parent-training  was  a component  of  the  WCRESC  services  and  the  Peoria  District 
# 50  services.  Parent  contact  by  Title  I,  89-313  personnel  occurred  in 
program  planning  and  discussions  for  specific  children  at  all  Title  I 89-313 
programs  visited.  ’ 0,0 


At  all  locations,  (WCRESC,  Peoria  District  #150,  Baby  Fold) 
required  to  pay  for  any  portion  of  their  child's  educational 
to  program  coordinators  and  administrators. 


parents  were  not 
program  according 


Technical  Assistance 


Technical  assistance  was  received  by  WCRESC  when  it  was  requested  from  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education.  Assistance  usually  was  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Specialized  Educational  Services,  Program  Evaluation  and 
Assessment,  and  Fiscal  Services.  Title  I,  89-313  assistance  to  Peoria 
District  #150,  Tri-County  Special  Education  Association,  and  Mackinaw  Valley 
Special  Education  Association  was  provided  by  WCRESC. 

Problems  in  Irrplementing  Title  I,  89-313 


No  problems  were  perceived  by  any  of  the  progrem  coordinators  and 
administrators  interviewed  during  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit  relative  to 
the  implementation  of  Title  I,  89-313  program.  One  administrator  praised  the 
iitie  I,  89-313  program  because  it  was  perceived  as  a strong  factor  in  the 
process  of  reintegrating  children  from  nonpublic  school  placements  back  into 
the  public  schools. 
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Western  Illinois  Association 


Location 


Western  Illinois  Association  was  the  regional  administrative  agent  for  the 
Title  I,  89-313  program  in  the  eleven  county  area  of  the  central  western  part 
of  Illinois.  This  area  encompassed  four  special  education  cooperative 
agreements  and  four  nonpublic  facilities/schools  which  participated  in  the 
Title  I,  89-313  program.  With  the  exception  of  a small  amount  of  funds 
retained  regionally  to  cover  the  administrative  and  fiscal  accounting  costs, 
all  funds  received  by  Western  Illinois  Association  were  distributed  to  the 
special  education  cooperatives  and  nonpublic  schools  based  upon  the  number  of 
eligible  students  each  cooperative  or  nonpublic  school  served.  Each 
cooperative  and  nonpublic  school  submitted  a grant  proposal  to  Western 
Illinois  Association  which  was  then  included  in  the  "master"  grant  proposal 
that  Western  Illinois  Association  submitted  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Needs  Assessment 


Each  special  education  cooperative  agreement  conducted  its  own  needs 
assessment  in  preparation  of  its  Title  I,  89-313  proposal.  During  the  site 
visit  by  the  State  evaluator.  Black  Hawk  Area  Special  Education  District 
(Black  Hawk)  was  visited,  and  the  director  described  the  needs  assessment 
process  used  in  this  cooperative. 

One  needs  assessment  for  all  programs  was  conducted  by  Black  Hawk.  This 
process  included  interviews,  prevalence  rates,  IEP  reviews,  position  papers, 
and  committee  reviews.  Using  a prepared  interview  schedule,  over  ninety 
persons  were  interviewed  representing  all  the  local  education  agencies 
comprising  Black  Hawk  and  a variety  of  groups  within  the  educational 
community,  e.g.  school  district  superintendents,  building  principals,  regular 
education  teachers,  special  education  teachers,  support  staff,  and  parents. 
Prevalence  rates  of  handicaps  were  utilized  to  project  served  and  unserved 
estimates.  Over  2,000  (out  of  approximately  5,000)  individual  education 
programs  were  systematically  reviewed  to  determine  services  gaps  --  needed 
services  either  not  being  provided  or  insufficient  in  quantity  or  scope. 
Various  disciplines  or  special  education  centers  prepared  position  papers 
regarding  service  needs.  All  of  this  information  was  reviewed  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  executive  committee  of  Black  Hawk.  From  the  data  a 
prioritized  list  of  service  needs  was  developed.  The  administration  and 
governing  board  then  analyzed  the  priority  needs  and  available  funds  f^om  all 
sources  and  determined  what  services  would  be  funded  through  which  funding 
source.  Services  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
ensuring  that  Title  I,  89-313  eligible  students  would  receive  services  they 
needed. 

The  Knox-Warren  Special  Education  District  Title  I,  89-313  program  was  not 
formally  analyzed  to  determine  needs,  since  the  program  is  small  and  is  a 
continuation  of  the  prior  year's  89-313  service. 
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Title  I,  89-313  Program 

During  the  site  visit,  the  State  evaluator  visited  the  Title  I,  89-313 
programs  at  Black  Hawk  Area  Special  Education  District,  Opportunity  Center, 
and  Knox-Warren  Special  Education  District. 

Black  Hawk  Area  Special  Education  Center 

Title  I,  89-313  funds  in  Black  Hawk  were  used  to  fund  the  following  staff: 
three  speech  and  language  therapists,  a physical  therapist,  one  full-time  and 
one  part-time  occupational  therapist,  a curriculum  coordinator,  three 
consultants,  a program  aide,  a counselor,  a teacher  of  the  visually 
impaired/mental ly  retarded,  a part-time  adaptive  physical  education  teacher,  a 
crisis-intervention  teacher,  and  a secretary.  The  students  eligible  for 
Title  I,  89-313  services  were  primarily  located  in  three  locations:  the  Black 

Hawk  Center,  Eugene  Fields  School  and  Lincoln  Irving  School. 

At  the  Black  Hawk  Center,  which  served  171  children  of  varying  handicaps 
between  the  ages  of  3 and  21,  a majority  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  personnel  were 
based.  Two  speech  and  language  therapists,  a curriculum  coordinator,  a 
program  aide,  a counselor,  a teacher  of  the  visually  impaired/mentally 
retarded,  a part-time  adaptive  physical  education  teacher,  and  a 
crisis-intervention  teacher  were  based  at  Black  Hawk  Center  and  funded  through 
Title  I,  89-313. 

The  two  speech  and  language  therapists  provided  one-to-one  speech  therapy  and 
manual  comnunication  instruction  to  children  at  the  center.  Additionally, 
these  staff  persons  trained  parents  and  teachers  in  manual  communication 
skills  so  that  the  corrmunication  mode  for  the  child  could  be  f lowed-through  to 
the  classroom  and  the  home. 

The  curriculum  coordinator  assisted  the  principal  at  Black  Hawk  in  overseeing 
children's  programs.  Individual  education  program  development,  and  curriculum 
development  and  modification  were  the  two  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
curriculum  coordinator. 

The  program  aide  was  assigned  primarily  to  work  with  children,  under  teacher 
supervision,  in  the  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  these  students  are  multiply  handicapped.)  This  aide  position  was 
an  additional  aide  position.  All  classes  at  Black  Hawk  Center  have  at  least 
one  aide;  some  classes  have  two  aides. 

The  counselor  at  Black  Hawk  Center  worked  full-time  with  all  Title  I children 
at  Black  Hawk.  Individual  and  group  counseling  for  students,  comnunity 
liaison,  and  home  visits  were  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  counselor. 

The  teacher  of  the  visually  impaired/mentally  retarded  worked  with  visually 
impaired  students  at  the  center  3 days  a week  providing  one-to-one 
instruction.  This  individual  also  worked  with  the  children's  teachers  In 
providing  visual  training  experiences  and  classroom/ materials  adaptations  as 
appropriate.  All  students  at  the  center  were  screened  for  visual  problems  by 
this  staff  member. 
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The  part-time  adaptive  physical  education  teacher  provided  group  instruction 
to  children  in  physical/movement  education  and  provided  music  therapy. 

Children  were  not  necessarily  grouped  by  classroom;  they  were  grouped  by 
physical  functioning  abilities. 

The  crisis  intervention  teacher  provided  a therapeutic  intervention  for 
students  unable,  temporarily,  to  function  within  the  classroom  setting. 
Although  this  person  worked  primarily  with  the  behavior  disordered  students  at 
the  center,  she  was  available  to  provide  crisis  intervention  for  any  student 
in  need  of  this  service  at  Black  Hawk  Center. 

All  of  the  personnel  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  at  Black  Hawk  Center  were 
hired,  and  all  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  objectives  were  being  implemented.  All 
of  the  children  had  individual  education  programs  on  file,  and  all  were 
receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services. 

The  other  staff  to  be  hired  at  Black  Hawk  Special  Education  District  utilizing 
Title  I,  89-313  funds  had  been  hired  and  were  based  in  three  locations,  the 
District  office,  Eugene  Fields  School,  and  Lincoln-Irving  School.  At  the 
District  office,  3 consultants,  a part-time  occupational  therapist  and  a 
secretary  were  housed.  The  consultants  provided  services  to  the  staff  and 
students  in  the  LEAs  which  comprise  the  area  served  by  Black  Hawk  Special 
Education  District.  Responsibilities  for  providing  services  were  divided, 
based  upon  geographic  sections  of  the  District  and  also  by  program  area.  The 
secretary  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  provided  clerical  services  to  the 
three  consultants.  Teacher-center  (a  materials  and  resource  center)  services 
were  coordinated  by  Title  I staff. 

The  staff  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  at  Eugene  Fields  School  were  a 
language  therapist,  a full-time  occupational  therapist,  and  a physical 
therapist.  The  Eugene  Fields  School  population  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313 
services  were  primarily  physically  handicapped.  This  location  and  the  Lincoln 
Irving  School  were  not  visited  by  the  State  evaluator  during  the  site  visit. 

At  Black  Hawk  Special  Education  District,  a formal  tracking  of  services  to 
children  did  not  occur.  Staff  were  instructed  to  serve  all  children  eligible 
for  Title  I,  89-313  services,  i.e.  children  who  were  funded  under  section 
14-7. 02a  and  14-7.03  of  the  School  Code  of  Illinois.  At  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  the  Western  Illinois  Association  staff  member  assigned  to  collect 
evaluation  data  collected  information  by  child,  therefore  the  children  who 
received  direct  services  were  known/identified  formally  at  that  time. 

Opportunity  Center 

Opportunity  Center  is  a nonpublic  facility  which  provides  a day-school  program 
for  developmental ly  disabled  (mentally  retarded)  and  multiply  handicapped 
developmental ly  disabled  children  between  the  ages  of  3 and  21.  The 
day-school  consists  of  four  classrooms,  one  early  childhood  class  (ages  3-8), 
one  nonambulatory  multiply  handicapped  class,  one  intermediate  class  (ages 
8-13),  and  one  senior  class  (ages  14-21).  Each  class  has  at  least  3 staff 
members  assigned  to  work  with  the  students. 
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Supportive  services  provided  to  the  children  include  social  work,  speech  and 
language  therapy,  physical  therapy,  and  occupational  therapy.  The  Title  I 
89-313  program  at  Opportunity  Center  provided  3 positions,  a programmer  and 
two  trainers.  The  thrust  of  Title  I had  been  to  develop  and  improve 
curriculum  and  training  at  the  center.  The  curriculum  which  has  been 
developed  and  is  continually  being  added  to  is  called  the  O.P.E.N. 
curriculum.  The  curriculum  follows  a behavioral  format  and  was  designed  to 
develop  skills  in  self-help,  gross-motor,  pre-academics,  basic  academics, 
speech/communication,  fine  motor,  and  pre-vocational  areas.  The  programmer 
funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  developed  new  skills  training  programs, 
modified  programs,  and  reviewed  implementation  of  programs.  Formal  data  on 
student  progress  was  collected  and  used  to  analyze  program  adequacy  and 
student  performance.  The  two  trainer  positions  funded  through  Title  I, 
89-313,  implemented  O.P.E.N.  programs  selected  or  developed  for  the  children 
on  a daily  basis.  In  addition  to  these  positions  funded  through  the  monies 
generated  by  students  at  Opportunity  Center,  Black  Hawk  Special  Education 
District  was  funding  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds  a transition  teacher  who 
worked  at  Opportunity  Center.  This  teacher  worked  in  the  early  childhood 
class  and  screened  children  at  Opportunity  Center  for  placement  in  public 
school  programs  (basically  at  the  Black  Hawk  Center).  By  working  with 
students,  this  teacher  provided  information  to  Black  Hawk  on  the  ability  and 
functioning  levels  of  students  being  considered  for  public  school  placement 
and  the  program  services  these  children  needed. 

All  children  at  the  Opportunity  Center  had  individual  education  programs  on 
file  and  were  receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services.  At  the  time  of  the  site 
visit,  one  of  the  trainer  positions  had  recently  become  vacant  but  the 
admi ni strator  stated  that  the  position  would  be  filled  as  soon  as  someone 
could  be  hired. 

Knox-Warren  Special  Education  District 

Knox-Warren  Special  Education  District  provided  Title  I,  89-313  services  to 
four  children  eligible  for  these  services  by  funding  a social  worker  with 
Title  I,  89-313  monies.  The  social  worker  reviewed  the  89-313  children's 
programs  and  served  as  a liaison  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Children 
other  than  those  generating  89-313  funds,  were  also  served  by  the  social 
worker.  Three  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  children  served  by  the  social  worker 
were  receiving  their  educational  programs  at  Sterling  School  in  Peoria  which 
is  outside  of  the  Knox-Warren  Special  Education  District.  In  addition  to  the 
children  in  the  public  schools,  Knox-Warren  flowed  through  Title  I,  89-313 
funds  to  Sunnyside,  and  Warren  Achievement  School,  two  nonpublic  schools. 
Sunnyside  served  12  children  with  2 teachers  and  2 aides.  Title  I,  89-313 
services  provided  at  Sunnyside  included  consultant  services  of  a speech 
therapist  and  a behavior  consultant,  and  a tutorial  aide.  Warren  Achievement 
School  utilized  Title  I,  89-313  monies  to  support  a behavior  specialist  and 
three  aides  who  provided  training  utilizing  the  Project  E.A.R.N  format.  (See 
FY  77  Annual  Report  on  Title  I,  89-313.)  All  of  the  Title  I,  89-313  eligible 
students  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  counted  in  Knox-Warren  counties  were 
said  to  have  been  receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services,  and  individual  education 
programs  were  said  to  be  on  file. 
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Evaluation 


Student  progress  in  the  areas  in  which  Title  I,  89-313  services  were  received 
was  evaluated  and  reported  to  Western  Illinois  Association  using  a regional 
form.  This  data  was  then  compiled  by  Western  Illinois  Association  and 
reported  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  Annual  Self 
Assessment  Questionnaire  for  Title  I,  89-313.  Services  to  children  were 
continual 1y  assessed  by  staff  involved  in  service  delivery  to  maximize  student 
growth  and  progress. 

Overall  program  evaluation  was  conducted  by  Black  Hawk  Special  Education 
District  in  the  process  of  conducting  their  needs  assessment.  Opportunity 
Center  compiled  program  data  to  assess  program  impact  utilizing  data  collected 
through  the  year  under  the  O.P.E.N.  daily  behavior  charting  approach. 

Parent  Involvement 


Black  Hawk  Special  Education  District  included  parents  in  their  needs 
assessment  process,  provided  parent  training  in  manual  corrmunication  by  their 
speech  and  language  therapist,  physical  therapy  home  services  and  assistance 
to  parents  from  their  counselor  and  consultants. 

Opportunity  Center  had  provided  home  training  for  parents  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  behavior  and  self-help  skills  learned  at  school  to 
the  home  environment.  Each  month,  specific  children's  families/parents  were 
selected  to  provide  home  training  assistance. 

Knox-Warren  Special  Education  District  provided  parents  and  families  with 
social  work  services  as  needed. 

All  program  administrators  interviewed  during  the  State  evaluator's  site  visit 
stated  that  parents  of  Title  I,  89-313  eligible  children  were  not  required  to 
pay  for  any  portion  of  the  educational  program  costs. 

Technical  Assistance 


All  of  the  programs  within  Western  Illinois  Association  received  technical 
assistance  regarding  Title  I,  89-313  from  the  regional  staff  at  Western 
Illinois  Association  (W.I.A.)  W.I.A.  did  consult  with  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education  when  issue  clarification  was  needed. 

Problems  in  Implementing  Title  I,  89-313 

No  problems  specific  to  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  were  perceived  at  Black 
Hawk  Special  Education  District,  Opportunity  Center,  or  Knox-Warren  Special 
Education  District.  The  regional  concept  and  boundaries  operating  in  Western 
Illinois  Association  for  Title  I,  89-313  programming  were  wholeheartedly 
favored  and  endorsed  by  all  interviewed  administrators  and  staff. 
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Data  Collected  through  Self-Assessment  Questionaires 


There  were  fifteen  (15)  Title  I,  89-313  funded  projects  providing  services 
to  children  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  during  FY  79.  All  of  the 
projects  were  administered  by  regional  programs  distributed  throughout  the 
State  with  the  exception  of  the  project  funded  for  provision  of  services  to 
children  in  the  Chicago  Public  School  system.  Information  concerning  these 
projects  was  collected  through  the  use  of  the  Annual  Self-Assessment 
Questionnaire  FY  79,  Public  Law  89-313  - State  Supported  (See  Appendix  A). 
The  following  regional  programs  and  school  systems  conducted  Title  I,  89-313 
programs: 

1.  Area  Services  Project  (serving  nonpublic  schools  in  DuPage  and  West  Cook 
counties) 

2.  Chicago  Public  Schools  (serving  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago) 

3.  Chicago  Regional  Program  (serving  nonpublic  schools  in  Chicago) 

4.  DuPage/West  Cook  Regional  Special  Education  Association  (serving  public 
schools  in  DuPage  and  West  Cook  counties) 

5.  East  Central  Counties  Regional  Special  Education  Service  Unit 

6.  Lake-McHenry  Regional  Program 

7.  Low  Incidence  Cooperative  Agreement 

8.  Northwestern  Illinois  Association 

9.  Regional  Educational  Service  Agency 

10.  South  Metropolitan  Association 

11.  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Service  Center 

12.  Southwest  Illinois  Regional  Special  Education  Association 

13.  West  Central  Program 

14.  West  Central  Regional  Education  Service  Center,  Area  #1 

15.  Western  Illinois  Association 

Children  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313  programs  located  in  public  schools 
were  children  who  had  been  approved  for  and  were  receiving  extraordinary 
services  and  funding  through  Section  14-7. 02a  and  14-7.03  of  The  School  Code 
of  Illinois.  Children  eligible  for  Title  I,  89-313  programs  located  in 
nonpublic  schools  were  children  who  had  been  approved  for  and  funded  through 
Section  14-7.02  of  The  School  Code  of  Illinois. 

A total  of  21,859  children  were  reported  by  the  projects  as  eligible  for 
Title  I,  89-313  programs.  A total  of  22,585  children  were  served  through 
Title  I,  89-313  programs  in  the  regional  programs. 
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The  following  tables  delineate,  the  number  of  children  under  21  eligible  for  services  in 
each  region,  and  the  number  of  children  served  by  the  Title  I program  in  each  region. 


Table  3.1  Number  of  Children  Served  by  Program 


Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 

Eligible 

Children 

Served  Under 
Title  I, 

Program 

14-7.02 

14-7. 02a 

14-7.03 

Total 

89-313 

Area  Services  Project 

618 

618 

670 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

3,900 

1,938 

5,338 

6,584 

Chicago  Regional  Program 

2,912 

2,912 

2 , 9 1 2 

DuPage/West  Cook  Regional 
Special  Education  Association 

1,784 

1,784 

1,784 

East  Central  Counties  Regional 
Special  Education  Service  Unit 

130 

175 

94 

399 

399 

Lake-McHenry  Regional  Program 

262 

740 

202 

1,204 

1,204 

Low  Incidence  Cooperative 
Agreement 

783 

997 

393 

2,173 

2,173 

Northwestern  Illinois 
Association 

621 

898 

351 

1,870 

1,941 

Regional  Educational 
Service  Agency 

131 

303 

434 

434 

South  Metropolitan  Association 

61 1 

“T70T7 

1,628 

1,628 

Southern  Illinois  Educational 
Service  Center 

312 

13 

142 

467 

473 

Southwest  Illinois  Regional 
Special  Education  Association 

397 

266 

132 

795 

795 

West  Central  Program 

102 

~6T~ 

45 

208 

208 

West  Central  Regional  Education 
Service  Center,  Area  1 

316 

570 

886 

886 

Western  Illinois  Association 

135 

399 

109 

643 

494 

Total 

7,330 

11,123 

3,406 

21,859 

22,585 
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theSn !££  of^childre^eligible?^  lUl^Se^s'Zlo^fS  ’ — 0W 
in  children  approved  for  extraordinatry  services  and  State  fundinn  ^ox6356 
children  in  need  of  the  services  provided  throuqh  the  Titlp  T qq9oio 
who  participated  on  a space  and  time  available  basis!  Ind  (3) * addl 1 1 onal °9r “ 

thl  nllr  ?nte:vng.the  sch00ls  where  eligible  children  are  located  who  a^e  in 
he  process  of  being  approved  for  extraordinary  services  and  State  funding. 

Through  Title  I,  89-313  programs,  both  direct  and  indirect  services  wpre 
provided.  The  following  table  lists  the  percentage ^of  serv?ces  ?hlt  ea!h 
program  provided  that  were  direct  and  indirect.  (Direct  services  were 
services  provided  in  which  project  personnel  had  direct  contact  with  Children 
m providing  educational  assistance.  Indirect  services  were  services 
provided  in  which  project  personnel  did  not  have  direct  contact  with 

staffl[Ipervisio^)inin9  diagn0St1c  staffin9s>  curriculum  development, 


Percentage  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Services 


Program 

% Direct  Service 

% Indirect  Service 

Area  Services  Project 

85 

15 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

80 

20 

cmcago  Regional  Program 

46 

54 

uufage/West  Cook  Regional 
Special  Education  Association 

90 

10 

tast  Central  Counties  Regional 
Special  Education  Service  Unit 

73 

27 

Lake-McHenry  Regional  Program 

55 

45 

Low  Incidence  Cooperative 
Agreement 

93 

7 

Northwestern  Illinois 
Association 

80 

20 

Regional  Educational  Service 
Agency 

95 

5 

South  Metropolitan  Association 

86 

T4 

Southern  Illinois  Educational 
Service  Center 

100 
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Table  3.2  (continued) 


Program 

% Direct  Service 

% Indirect  Service 

Southwest  Illinois  Regional 
Special  Education  Association 

76 

24 

West  Central  Program 

100 

West  Central  Regional 
Education  Service  Center,  Area  1 

31 

69 

Western  Illinois  Association 

75 

25 

The  Title  I,  89-313  programs  provided  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  served 
children  with  different  types  of  handicapping  conditions.  Table  3.3  reflects 
the  total  numbers  of  children  served  with  direct  services  in  each 
handicapping  category  as  reported  by  the  fourteen  programs  submitting 
accurate  data.  (DuPage/West  Cook  Regional  Special  Education  Association  did 
not  submit  data  that  was  accurate  concerning  the  handicap  and  ages  of 
students  served  within  each  educational  service  supported  with  Title  I, 

89-313  funds;  therefore,  the  data  from  this  program  was  not  utilized  in 
analysis  presented  in  Tables  3.3  - 3.8  and  discussions  of  these  data.) 


Table  3.3  Number  of  Children  Served  by  Handicap  * 

Unduplicated  Total  of  Title  I 
Participants  by  Handicapping  Condition 


TMH 

EMH 

PH/C 

MI 

LD 

VI 

H of 
H D 

D/B 

SLI 

EH 

BD 

OHI 

Total 

T,§72 

573 

2,168 

2,428 

1,464 

432 

618  847 

23 

640 

267 

6,718 

~6T3~ 

20,683 

*A1 1 charts  delineating  handicap  categories  in  this  chapter  utilize  the  same 
abbreviations: 


TMH  - 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 

EMH  - 

Educable  Mentally  Handicapped 

PH/C  - 

Physically  Handicapped/Crippled 

MI  - 

Multiply  Impaired 

LD  - 

Learning  Disabled 

VI  - 

Visually  Impaired 

H of  H 

Hard  of  Hearing 

D - Deaf 
E/B  - Deaf /Blind 
SLI  - Speech  and  Language 
Impaired 

EH  - Educationally  Handicapped 
BD  - Behavior  Disordered 
OHI  - Other  Health  Impaired 


In  the  regional  programs,  the  largest  number  of  children  served  were  categorized  as 
"behavior  disordered"  and  "trainable  mentally  handicapped". 
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!’  8?'3}3  Pr°9ruams  served  children  between  the  ages  of  0 and  21 
he  following  table  is  a breakdown  in  age  ranges  of  the  children  served. 


Table  3.4  Number 

of  Children 

Served  by  Aqe  Ranaes 

ages 

0-2 

3-5 

6^17  18Z21 

Number  of  Children 

3 

2,405 

16,807  1,468 

The  largest  number  of  children  served  were  between  the  ages  of  6 and  17 
which  is  the  typical  school  age  population.  y 

The  Title  I,  89-313  program  administrators  were  requested  on  the  Annual 
Self-Assessment  Questionnaire  to  report  the  number  of  children  bv 
handicapping  condition  and  by  age  range  participating  in  various  types  of 
tie  I 89-313  program  activities.  Under  handicapping  conditions, 

success  ^hpSfn?i°rted  fth"  numb?:  of  children  meeting  the  criteri^  for 
success.  The  following  table  reflects  the  data  received  by  handicapping 

condition.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  numbers  are  duplicated  counts  in  that 
a single  child  may  have  participated  in  more  than  one  Title  I 89-313 

condUion)refGr  t0  Uble  3'3  f°r  unduP1icated  counts  by  handicapping 
(See  Table  3.5) 

^”d^F a tional  acti vities  showing  the  greatest  percent  of  success  were  gross 
motor  skills  and  prevocational  and  vocational  education.  The  handicap  9 

?nJrpccf„ih0WTl!9  h2?hest  success  rate  was  the  deaf/blind  with  97  percent 
successful.  The  educational  activities  having  the  largest  number  of 
participants  were  gross  motor  skills  and  behavior  management. 

category  of  ''?ther"  under  educational  activities  as  reported  in  the 
f^m?idln9  and  tol1oJJin9  tables  included:  educational  diagnostic  assessment, 

family  counseling,  dance  therapy,  vocational  counseling,  individual 
counseling,  career  education,  science,  curriculum  planning,  social  work 

consul e"r-!chmenb’  health  services,  adaptive  equipment  assessment, 
consultation  and  inservice  training  of  staff. 

2iJn  data  submitted  by  regional  programs  which  reported  both 
undupl icated  total  number  of  Title  I participants  and  the  number  of 

??tiICTPa«Q%iS  6aCh  tyPe  educational  activity,  children  participating  in 
111 j luPr°9ram  activities  averaged  3.5  activities  per  child.  Among 
the  handicaps,  the  average  number  of  activities  in  which  each  child 
participated  varied. 
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Table  3.6  Average  Number  of  Activities  Per  Child  By  Handicap 

Average  Number  of  Activities  Per  Child 


TMH 

EMH  PH/C 

MI 

LD 

VI 

H of 
H D 

D/B 

SLI  EH  BD  0HI 

3.4 

4.0  3.6 

3.3 

4.0 

3.1 

3.5  3.7 

3.0 

4.4  5.5  3.2  5.0 

The  average  number  of  activities  per  child  does  not  appear  to  follow  a 
pattern  determined  by  the  severity  of  handicap  manifested  by  the  child. 

Since  Title  I,  89-313  programs  are  supplementary  to  existing  education 
programs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  evaluator,  the  activities  per  child  probably 
reflect  programmatic  and  child  needs  specific  to  individual  children  and 
regional  programs. 

Factors  cited  as  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  those  students  who 
equaled  or  surpassed  the  standard  for  success  were:  (1)  valid  and  realistic 

goal  assessment  for  each  student,  (2)  appropriate  curriculum  and  materials, 
(3)  frequent  parent-teacher  conferences  to  facilitate  communication  and  to 
develop  goals  which  could  be  implemented  at  school  and  home,  (4)  availability 
of  direct  services  by  specialists,  (5)  on-going  reassessment  by  specialist, 
(6)  consistent  scheduling,  (7)  good  communication  with  physicians,  (8)  proper 
dosage  of  medication,  (9)  a home  training  program  to  assist  parents  in 
implementing  programs,  (10)  consistency  of  approach  and  technique,  (11) 
student  motivation,  (12)  small  group  instruction,  (13  improved  staff-pupil 
ratio,  (14)  Project  EARN  format,  (15)  appropriate  reinforcers  for  student, 
(15)  intense  individual  programming,  (17)  daily  informal  evaluations  of 
student  performance,  (18)  improvements  made  possible  by  consultant  expertise 
purchased  with  Title  I,  89-313  funds,  (19)  increased  in-service  training  of 
staff,  (20)  parental  support,  (21)  coordination  of  services,  (22) 
inter-discipl inary  approach,  (23)  regional  consultative  services,  (24) 
excellent  teaching  and  instructional  staff,  (25)  provision  of  a prevocational 
work  experience  in  school,  (26)  availability  of  appropriate  equipment,  (27) 
adaptations  made  within  existing  programs  to  meet  student  educational  needs, 
(28)  regular  student  attendance,  (29)  behavior  management  systems  utilized, 
(30)  special  diagnostic  services  being  available,  (31)  early  identification 
of  problems,  (32)  weekly  staff  meeting  to  discuss  student  performance,  (33) 
adequate  staff  preparation  time,  (34)  efficient  and  rapid  intervention  in 
crisis  situations,  (35)  monitoring  of  IEPs  according  to  individual  student 
needs  and  achievements,  (36)  good  rapport  between  Title  I,  89-313  staff  and 
other  staff,  and  (37)  excellent  student-teacher  rapport.  (These  items  are 
not  ranked  or  prioritized  in  any  manner.) 

Factors  cited  in  contributing  to  the  failure  of  those  students  who  did  not 
achieve  the  standard  of  success  were:  (1)  little  or  no  improvement  in 

prerequisite  attending  behaviors,  (2)  presence  of  self-stimulatory  or 
ritualistic  student  behaviors,  (3)  inappropriate  therapy  setting,  (4)  student 
absences,  (5)  limited  follow-through  of  consultant  recommendations  or 
programming,  (6)  lack  of  rapport  between  student  and  staff  or  between  staff. 
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(7)  frequent  schedule  changes,  (8)  lack  of  parent  involvement,  (9)  inadequate 
equipment  and  materials,  (10)  severe  and  complex  student  handicaps,  (11) 
inappropriate  student  objectives,  (12)  inablity  to  locate  and  hire  specific 
trained  personnel  such  as  a Braille  transcriber,  bilingual  psychologist, 
etc.,  (13)  staff  turnover,  (14)  failure  to  properly  sequence  objectives  and 
consistently  implement  programming,  (15)  inablity  to  identify  effective 
student  reinforcers,  (16)  negative  client  attitude,  (17)  inhibiting  medical 
conditions,  (18)  regressive  physical  impairments,  (19)  problems  in 
inter-agency  cooperation,  (20)  insufficient  staff  or  staff-time,  (21)  delays 
in  receiving  therapy  prescriptions  and  needed  medical  information  from 
physicians,  (22)  lack  of  consistent  follow-through  in  home  programs,  (23) 
changing  student  behavioral  patterns,  (24)  lack  of  appropriate  community  work 
sites  for  vocational  experiences,  (25)  no  consistent  instructional  setting, 
(26)  low  frequency  of  regional  services,  (27)  low  level  of  skills  of  local 
teaching  staff,  (28)  student  mobility  limitations,  (29)  lack  of  vocational 
programs  at  the  high  school  level,  and  (30)  problems  with  medication  dosage 
adjustments.  (These  items  are  not  ranked  or  prioritized  in  any  manner.) 

The  data  reported  by  fourteen  of  the  regional  programs  also  shows  the  number 
of  children  participating  in  the  educational  activity  categories  by  age 
range.  The  following  table  reflects  this  data. 

Table  3.7  Number  of  Children  Participating  by  Age  Range 


Educational  Activity  0-2 

3-5 

6-17 

18-21 

Reading 

289 

4112 

382 

Mathemathlcs 

m 

3553 

341 

Language  Arts  3 

1012 

4677 

394 

Physical  and 

Occupational  Therapy  1 

882 

3121 

315 

Fine  Motor  Skills 

1239 

5241 

432 

Gross  Motor  Skills  1 

1231 

6409 

446 

Orientation  and  Mobility 

49 

464 

Prevocational /Vocational 

Education 

677 

2543 

460 

Self-Help  Skills  3 

1178 

3459 

277 

Speech 

1458 

4020 

304 

Deaf  Communication  88  571  37 
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Table  3.7  (continued) 

Socialization  3 

1177 

5226 

W 

Transitional  Program 

214 

717 

ue~ 

Behavior  Management 

839 

5607 

Other 

698 

5724 

303 

Total  11 

11,322 

55,454 

4,739 

The  age  range  having  the  largest 
6-to-17-year-olds.  The  average 

number  of  participants  was 
number  of  activities  per  child 

fluctuated 

between  age  ranges.  The  following  table  delineates 

these  averages. 

Table  3.8  Average  Number  of  Activities  Per 

Child  By  Age  Range 

0-2 

3-5 

6-17 

18-21 

Average  Number  of 
Activities  Per  Child  3.7 

4.7 

3.3 

3.2 

To  implement  the  services  provided  through  the  Title  I,  89-313  programs,  a 
total  of  1290  persons  were  hired  by  the  fifteen  programs.  Of  the  1290 
persons  hired,  709  were  full-time  funded  employees  and  581  were  part-time 
funded  employees.  The  following  table  lists  the  position  classifications, 
the  number  of  employees  in  each  classification,  and  their  status  regarding 
full-time  and  part-time. 


Table  3.9 

Number  of  Employees  by  Classification 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Total  Number  of 

Ful 1-Time 

Part-Time 

Position  Classification 

Title  I Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Audiologi st 

10 

4 

6 

Speech  Therapist 

~WT~ 

"36“ 

~~W~ 

Language  Special i st 

16 

15 

1 

Psychologi st 

54 

19 

35 

Social  Worker 

81 

40 

41 

Physical  Therapist 

76 

29 

47 

Administrator  55  22  33 
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Table  3.9  (continued) 


Physical  Therapy  Aide 

~J8~ 

6 

Orientation  and  Mobility 
Specialist 

6 

1 

5 

Teacher's  Aide 

179 

115 

~64~ 

Occupational  Therapist 

57 

31 

26 

Clerical  Worker 

46 

34 

12 

Teacher  of: 

Learning  Disabi 1 ities 

51 

24 

27 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

99 

69 

30 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 

76 

49 

27 

Visually  Impaired 

TT~ 

9 

T4 

Hearing  Impaired 

37 

21 

~T6 

Orthopedically  Impaired 

36 

27 

9 

Other 

290 

152 

138 

Totals 

1290 

709 

581 

the  category  of  "other"  in  the  preceding  table  includes  the  following 
position  classifications:  (1)  behavior  management  consultants,  (2) 

curriculum  consultants,  (3)  nurse,  (4)  tutor,  (5)  diagnostic/prescriptive 
teacher,  (6)  dissemination  specialist,  (7)  teacher  of  the  educable  mentally 
handicapped,  (8)  teacher  of  the  autistic,  (9)  low  incidence  technical 
assistant,  (10)  tutoring  assistant,  (11)  medical  doctor,  (12)  parent-child 
educator,  (13)  psychiatrist,  (14)  adaptive  physical  education  teacher,  (15) 
supervisor,  (16)  aide,  (17)  music  therapist,  (18)  art  therapist,  (19) 
Braillist,  (20)  speech  aide,  (21)  media  personnel,  (22)  pre-vocational 
teacher,  (23)  industrial  arts  teacher,  (24)  early  childhood  teacher,  (25) 
resource  center  coordinator,  (26)  elementary  education  teacher,  (27) 
remedial  teacher,  (28)  home  arts  teacher,  (29)  driver,  (30)  graphics  artist, 
(31)  media  specialist,  (32)  information  specialist,  (33)  services 
facilitator,  (34)  health  care  aide,  (35)  therapy  assistant,  (36)  diagnostic 
consultant,  (37)  hearing  consultant,  (38)  hearing  counsellors,  (39)  program 
liaison  worker,  (40)  teacher  of  the  multiply  handicapped,  (41)  neurologist, 
(42)  diagnostic  coordinator,  (43)  dance  movement  specialist,  (44) 
bookkeeper,  (45)  guidance  counselor,  (46)  home  and  hospital  teacher,  (47) 
motor  development  specialist  aide,  (48)  hearing/vision  technician,  (49) 
vision  consultant,  (50)  perceptual  motor  teacher,  (51)  reading  teacher,  (52) 
language  arts  teacher,  (53)  water  therapist,  (54)  interpreter,  (55)  program 
facilitator,  (56)  mainstreaming  consultant,  (57)  occupational  therapy  aide, 
(58)  vocational  counselor,  (59)  recreational  therapist,  (60)  and  daily 
living  skills  specialist. 

All  of  the  programs,  which  submitted  data,  conducted  inservice  training 
sessions  for  Title  I staff  and  14  of  the  programs  had  some  regularly 
scheduled  inservice  meetings.  The  frequency  of  meetings  varied  from  weekly 
to  4 times  during  the  year.  A total  of  881  inservice  training  sessions 
related  to  Title  I,  89-313  were  reported  as  having  been  conducted  during  the 
year;  367  of  these  sessions  were  funded  with  Title  I,  89-313  monies. 
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During  the  project  year,  613  Title  I staff  participated  in  training  provided 
for  Title  I staff  only;  1435  staff  participated  in  training  provided  by 
outside  consultants;  2685  staff  participated  in  training  provided  for  Title 
I and  non-Title  I staff;  218  Title  I staff  trained  non-Title  I staff;  125 
Title  I staff  trained  other  Title  I staff;  and  12  Title  I staff  attended 
state  conferences  and  inservice  meetings. 

Topics  covered  during  inservice  training  sessions  included:  (1)  Public  Law 

94-142,  (2)  individualized  education  programs,  (3)  community  agencies,  (4) 
materials  and  their  usage,  (5)  personnel  communications,  (6)  adaptive 
creative  dramatics,  (7)  accountability  and  data  management,  (8)  Indiana  Home 
Trainer  System,  (9)  behavior  patterns  of  children  and  parents,  (10)  rules 
and  regulations,  (11)  sensori-integrative  therapy,  (12)  related  support 
services,  (13)  behavior  management,  (14)  instructional  delivery,  (15) 
training  for  regular  classroom  teachers  and  parents,  (16)  data  base 
instruction,  (17)  task  analysis,  (18)  DISTAR,  (19)  positive  teaching 
techniques,  (20)  individual  adaptation  of  programming,  (21)  typical  medical 
prescriptions  and  measures  used  with  behavior  disordered  children,  (22) 
typical  medicines  used  in  controlling  seizures,  (23)  first  aid  instruction, 
(24)  symptoms  of  childhood  illness,  (25)  visual-motor  integration  theory  for 
classroom  activities,  (26)  identifying  preschool  handicapped  children,  (27) 
educational  aids  in  remediating  identified  problems  for  Title  I preschool 
classes,  (28)  referral  procedures  for  early  childhood,  (29)  psychological 
assessment  of  severely/profoundly  handicapped  children,  (30)  toilet  training 
self-help  skills,  (31)  mobility,  (32)  receptive  and  expressive 
communication,  (33)  orientation  and  mobility,  (34)  mainstreaming,  (35) 
curriculum,  (36)  assessment,  (37)  child  development,  (38)  parenting,  (39) 
objective  writing  for  Title  I,  (40)  cardio-pulmonary  resusitation 
techniques,  (41)  Marc  Gold  techniques  with  severely/profoundly  handicapped 
children,  (42)  autism,  (43)  student  rights,  (44)  self-help  skills,  (45) 
human  fulfillment,  (46)  section  504,  (47)  speech  and  language  development, 
(48)  motor  development,  (49)  parent  group  organization,  (50)  counseling 
parents,  (51)  home  facilitation,  (52)  ongoing  program  evaluation,  (53) 
reality  therapy,  (54)  life-space  interview,  (55)  advocacy  and  foster  care, 
(56)  infant  stimulation  program,  (57)  physical  and  occupational  therapy  in 
the  classroom,  (58)  myelomeningocele,  (59)  child  abuse,  (60)  functional 
positioning,  (61)  responsibilities  of  interpreters,  (62)  self-abuse,  (63) 
sign  language  and  total  communication,  (65)  seizures,  (65)  reading  guides, 
(66)  nutrition,  (67)  personality  theory,  (68)  prevocational  activities,  (69) 
tactile  awareness,  (70)  child  analysis,  (71)  art  psychotherapy,  (72)  special 
Olympics,  (73)  central  nervous  system  dysfunction,  (74)  total  alcohol 
syndrome,  (75)  oral  hygiene,  (76)  auxil iary  communication  devices,  (77) 
transdicipl inary  programming,  (78)  motivation,  (79)  self  concept,  (80) 
safety  in  the  streets,  (81)  psychoanalytic  therapy,  (82)  sex  education,  (83) 
writing  road  to  reading,  (84)  parent/school  interaction,  (85)  planning  and 
conducting  needs  assessments,  (86)  computer-assisted  instruction,  (87) 
procedural  safeguards,  (88)  vocational  training,  (89)  movement  therapy,  (90) 
setting  up  an  independent  daily  living  skills  program,  (91)  vision  functions 
and  tracking,  (92)  reading  remediation  games  for  adolescents,  and  (93) 
components  of  early  language  development.  (This  list  of  topics  is  not  in 
rank  order.) 
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Inservice  topics  covered  by  outside  consultants  included:  (1)  feeding 

programs,  (2)  multiple  articulation  difficulties  and  oral-motor  problems, 

(3)  brain  damage  in  children,  (4)  total  communication,  (5)  language  arts  for 
learning  disabled  students,  (6)  adaptive  physical  education,  (7)  creative 
therapy  for  the  handicapped,  (8)  values  clarification,  (9)  vocational 
training,  (10)  gross  motor  skills,  (11)  student  individual  education 
programs,  (12)  prevocational  objectives,  (13)  sex  education,  (14)  fire 
safety,  (15)  reflexes,  (16)  total  alcohol  syndrome,  (17)  oral  hygience,  (18) 
reality  therapy,  (19)  behavior  management,  (20)  techniques  for  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped,  (21)  art  psychotherapy,  (22)  child  analysis,  (23) 
special  Olympics,  (24)  central  nervous  system  dysfunction,  (25)  working  with 
physically  handicapped  children  in  the  classroom,  (36)  disruptive  behavior, 
(37)  overview  of  Public  Law  94-142,  (38)  helping  parents  deal  with  having  a 
handicapped  child,  (39)  role  of  medication  in  hyperactivity,  (40)  nutrition, 
(41)  counseling  parents  through  the  grieving  process,  (42)  speech  and 
language  development,  (43)  cognitive  development,  (44)  curriculum 
development,  (45)  process  and  procedures  of  juvenile  law,  (46) 
cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation,  (47)  human  fulfillment,  (48)  burn-out,  (49) 
Marc  Gold  techniques  with  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped,  (50)  medical 
prescriptions  and  measures  used  with  behavior  disordered  children,  (51) 
medicines  used  in  controlling  seizures,  (52)  DISTAR,  (53)  task  analysis, 

(54)  class  discipline,  (55)  lead  poisoning,  (56)  physical  therapy 
techniques,  (57)  water  safety,  and  (58)  occupational  therapy  techniques. 
(This  list  of  topics  is  not  in  rank  order.) 

Those  topics  reported  as  most  effective  were  (1)  task  analysis,  (2)  behavior 
management,  (3)  positive  teaching  techniques,  (4)  individual  adaptation  of 
programming  based  upon  individual  education  programs,  (5)  medical 
prescriptions  and  measures  used  with  behavior  disordered  students,  (6) 
medicines  used  in  controlling  seizures,  (7)  first  aid,  (8)  symptoms  of 
childhood  illness,  (9)  visual-motor  integration,  (10)  remediating  identified 
problems,  (11)  techniques  for  working  with  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  students,  (12)  individual  education  programs,  (13) 
mainstreaming,  (14)  curriculum,  (15)  assessment,  (16)  child  development, 

(17)  parenting,  (18)  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation,  (19)  autism,  (20) 
parent  group  organization,  (21)  counseling  parents  through  grieving  process, 
(22)  cognitive  development,  (23)  reality  therapy,  (24)  working  with 
physically  handicapped  children  in  the  classroom,  (25)  child  neglect/abuse, 
(26)  psychoanalytical  theory,  (27)  sensory  integration,  (28)  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome,  (29)  total  communication,  (30)  service  coordination,  (31) 
motivation,  (32)  self-concept,  (33)  sex  education,  (34)  feeding,  (35)  total 
communication,  (36)  vision  and  sensory  stimulation,  and  (37)  music  therapy. 
(This  list  of  topics  is  not  in  rank  order.) 
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Title  I program  personnel  had  contacts  with  a variety  of  agencies  and 
programs.  Table  3.10  lists  the  agencies  and  the  reasons  cited  for  contacts. 


Table  3.10  Agencies  and  Organiations  Contacted 


Number  of  Programs 
Reporting  Contact 

Agencies,  Organizations 
and  Programs 

Reasons  for  Contact 

1 

Title  III 

Reeducation  programs, 
joint  funding 

7 

Title  VI 

Regional  staff, 
referrals  for  service, 
diagnostics, 
supervision, 
deaf-blind  program, 
pre-service  session, 
program  information 

12 

Other  Title  I 
Projects 

Sharing  of  ideas, 
resources, 
participation  in 
grant,  availability  of 
child  find  services, 
shared  consultation, 
evaluation, 
interagency 
communication, 
articulation,  program 
information 

11 

Department  of  Rehabil- 
itation Service 

Consultation  and 
technical  assistance, 

referrals,  mutual 
clients,  inservice, 
services  provided 
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Table  3.10  (continued) 


14 

Department  of  Mental 
Health 

Mutual  clients, 
assistance  with 
follow-up,  inservice, 
funding,  counseling, 
clarification  of 
available  services  and 
resources,  program 
visitation,  long  term 
pi anning 

2 

Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps 

Referrals 

10 

Headstart 

Screening,  inservice, 
inquiries,  diagnostic 
evaluation, 
consultation, 
prospective  referrals, 
shared  programming, 
served  on  Advisory 
Board 

6 

Department  of 
Corrections 

States  attorney, 
information  referrals, 
referrals  for  service, 
served  as  training  site 

11 

Department  of  Children 
and  Family  Services 

Received  referrals, 
coordination  and 
consultation, 
licensing  information, 
crisis  intervention, 
child  abuse, 
guardianship,  mutual 
cl ients 

13 

Day  Care  Centers  for 
the  Retarded  or 
Disturbed 

Student  transition, 
placement,  staffings, 
observation,  phone 
consultation, 
referrals  for  service, 
information  exchange, 
case  consultation 
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Table  3.10  (continued) 


13 

Nonpublic  School  for 
the  Retarded  or 
Disturbed 

Multi-handicapped, 
placement,  program 
visitation,  staff  and 
parent  inservice, 
coordination  of 
services,  case 
consultation, 
information  exchange, 
staffing,  observation 

10 

Nursery  Schools 

Training  of  Headstart 
staff,  placement, 
diagnostic  evaluation, 
consultation, 
screening,  inservice 

10 

Other  Centers  for  the 

Helping  Hand,  Sheltered 

Handicapped 

workshop  staff 

inservice,  Illinois 
Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens, 
Easter  Seals, 
residential  placement, 
Guardian  Angel , 
information  exchange, 
Lambs  Farm,  inservice 
meeting,  Public  Health 
hearing  and  vision 
screening,  Governors 
planning  council  for 
Developmental ly 
Disabled,  Federal  Day 
Care  Center  screening, 
Division  of  Services 
for  Crippled  Children, 
Well  Child  Conference, 
respite  care,  special 
Olympics,  PTA 
inservice,  Catholic 
Charities 


10  Local  Libraries  Public  awareness, 

films,  resource 
materials,  talking 
book  services, 
distributed  screening 
materials, 
audio-vi sual 
materials,  books  for 
students 
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Table  3.10  (continued) 


12 

Not  for  Profit  Public 
Social  Service  Agencies 

Division  of  Services 
for  Crippled  Children, 
staffings,  information 
exchange,  referrals. 
Institute  for  Behavior 
Services,  inservice 
training.  Health 
Partners,  family 
counseling,  placement, 
public  awareness 

12 

Park  Districts 

Swimming,  cooperative 
programs,  referral  for 
summer  programs, 
Special  Recreation 
Association, 
recreation  activities, 
consultation  and 
assistance 

9 

Recreation  Centers 

Cooperative  program, 
staff  consultation, 
recreation  activities, 
field  trips,  swimming 
and  gym,  special 
Olympics  swim  programs 

9 

Camping  Organizations 

Students  participate, 
acquiring  information 
for  parents,  staff 
consultation,  Easter 
Seal  and  Lions  summer 
camp,  outdoor 
education,  recreation 
activities 

11 

Local  Mental  Health 
Centers/Clinics 

Counsel ing, 
consultation,  staff 
consultation,  placement 

11 

Hospitals 

Riverside  Medical 

Center,  distributed 
screening  materials, 
cooperative  social 
services,  food  Title  I 
staff  provided  feeding 
and  behavioral 
programs  for  students, 
referrals  for  service, 
staff  consultation, 
diagnostic  testing 
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All  Title  I,  89-313  program  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  the 
activities  and  methods  used  to  disseminate  information  about  their  Title  I, 
89-313  program.  Methods  and  activities  used  to  disseminate  information 
included:  (1)  public  awareness  brochures  describing  Title  I program 
services,  (2)  attendance  at  initial  intake  staff ings  and  intra-agency 
staff ings  throughout  the  year  as  the  need  arose,  (3)  public  review  of 
project  proposals,  (4)  advisory  committee  meetings,  (5)  notices  to 
administrators  and  staff,  (6)  presentations  at  conferences,  (7)  videotapes 
of  programs  used  by  staff  for  various  audiences,  (8)  newsletters  (9)  surveys 
for  needs  assessment,  (10)  parent  conferences,  (11)  evaluation  reports 
dissemination,  (12)  participation  of  students  in  Olympics,  art  festival,  and 
work  activities,  (13)  curriculum  guides  made  available  upon  request,  (14) 
slide-tape  presentations  used  with  various  audiences,  (15)  radio  broadcasts, 
(16)  articles  and  announcements  supplied  to  newspapers,  (17)  inservice 
presentation,  (18)  invitations  and  tours  of  facilities,  (19)  practicum 
teachers,  (20)  staff  membership  on  state  and  local  committees,  (21) 
television  show  interviews,  (22)  inservicing  of  staff  outside  of  the 
program,  (23)  church  bulletins,  (24)  service  organizations  announcements, 
(25)  flyers,  (26)  posters,  and  (27)  presentations  to  governing  boards  of 
special  education  joint  agreements. 

All  fifteen  of  the  programs  serving  State  supported  students  reported  having 
disseminated  information  about  the  project  to  parents  of  children 
participating  in  the  Title  I,  89-313  program.  A variety  of  information 
dissemination  techniques  were  employed,  including:  (1)  letters  sent  to 

parents,  (2)  written  progress  reports,  (3)  parent  conferences,  (4)  phone 
call  to  parents,  (5)  individual  education  program  staffings,  (6)  local 
school  bulletins  and  newsletters,  (7)  presentations  at  PTA  meetings,  (8) 
inservice  meetings  conducted  for  parents,  (9)  public  information  news 
releases  in  newspapers,  (10)  end-of-school-year  parent-staff  meetings,  (11) 
home  visits,  (12)  brochures,  and  (13)  home  training  programs  offered  to 
famil ies. 

Communications  between  the  home  and  school  regarding  Title  I,  89-313 
programs  included  information  about  (1)  lessons,  activities,  and  events 
pertaining  to  the  individual  child,  (2)  functions  and  services  of  the 
project,  (3)  effective  program  techniques,  (4)  invitations  to  read  and 
comment  on  the  proposal,  and  (5)  a description  of  the  objectives,  budget, 
services,  contact  person,  rights,  and  procedures  related  to  the  grant. 

All  fifteen  of  the  program  directors  reported  having  parents  involved  in  the 
needs  assessment  or  the  planning  of  the  fiscal  year  1979  Title  I project. 
Parents  contributed  to  the  individual  education  programs  for  their  children 
and  the  assessment  upon  which  these  programs  were  based.  Additionally, 
parents  were  (1)  interviewed  in  some  programs,  (2)  received  surveys  and 
questionnaires  to  be  completed  and  used  in  the  needs  assessment  in  some 
programs,  (3)  participated  in  governing  board,  advisory  committee,  and  needs 
assessment  committee  meetings  at  which  some  programs  discussed  program  plans 
and  needs,  and  (4)  encouraged  to  review  and  comment  on  the  project  proposal 
prior  to  its  submission  to  the  State  office. 

All  fifteen  of  the  program  directors  reported  that,  to  their  knowledge,  no 
parents  of  children  participating  in  the  Title  I,  89-313  program  paid  for 
any  of  the  costs  of  their  children's  educational  program. 


APPENDIX  A 


SITE  VISITATION 


Observation  Checklist 


Date : 


Location: 


Description  of  location: 


Number  of  Title  I personnel  seen:  

Number  of  Title  I personnel  observed  interacting  with  children: 
Adult/child  ratios  observed  interacting: 


Age  range  of  children  seen: 

0-3  3-5  6-9  9-12  13-18  19-21 


Handicaps  of  children  seen: 

ED  VH  HI  OH  MR  DB  MH 


Activities  observed: 


Types  of  materials  being  used: 


Files  Review: 

An  individual  education  plan  was  reviewed  for  children. 

Contents : 


Present  Not  Present 


1.  Statement  of  child's  present  level 
of  educational  performance. 

2.  State  of  annual  goal's,  including 
short  term  instructional  objectives. 

3.  Statement  of  specific  special 
education  and  related  services  to 
be  provided. 

4.  Statement  of  the  extent  to  which 

the  child  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  regular  educational  programs. 

5.  Dates  for  initiation  of  services  and 
anticipated  duration  of  services. 

6.  Appropriate  objective  criteria  and 
evaluation  procedures  and  schedule 
for  determining  whether  short  term 
instructional  objectives  are  being 
achieved.  (On  at  least  an  annual 
basis . ) 

7.  Physical  education  program  in  which 
the  child  will  participate. 

/ 

8.  Parental  signature  of  approval. 


Title  I services  are  listed  as  part  of  the  services  to  be 


provided . 

Yes 

No 

Title  I services  are  not  identified  as 
are  included  in  the  IEP. 

being  Title  I but 

Yes 

No 

IEP  objectives 
only . 

are  earmarked  for 

Title 

I,  89-313  services 

Yes 

No 

IEP  objectives 
in  combination 

are  earmarked  for 
with  other  funded 

Title  I,  89-313  services 
program  services. 

Yes 

No 

Location : 

Where  are  IEP  files  located? 


How  accessible  is  the  location  to  program  implementers? 

Evaluation : 

Was  evaluation  information  contained  in  the  children's  files? 

Yes  _____  No 

Evaluation  appears  to  be  annual , periodic,  continuous. 

annual  - one  evaluation  a school  year  noted  in  the  records 

periodic  - evaluation  in  a time  specific  manner  more  than 
once  a school  year  noted  in  the  records 


continuous  - weekly  or  monthly  evaluation  noted  in  the  records 


Regional  Programs 


Administrator  interview 


Title  I public 


Title  I nonpublic 


1.  How  was  the  needs  assessment  conducted  for  your  FY  79  Title  I,  89-313 
program? 


2.  What  needs  arose  out  of  this  needs  assessment? 


3.  Would  you  describe  the  Title  I,  89-313  program?  What  services 
and  personnel  does  it  provide? 


4.  Are  project  objectives  being  implemented  in  the  same  manner  as 
expressed  in  the  project  proposal? 


5.  Are  all  children  who  were  counted  for  Title  I funding  purposes 
receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services?  What  procedures  do  you  use 
to  track  services  to  children?  (14-7.02,  14-7. 02a,  14-7.03) 


6.  In  your  opinion,  what  problems  exist  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  Title  I,  89-313  program? 


7.  Have  you  received  any  technical  assistance  regarding  Title  I, 
89-313  from  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education?  From  who  or  what 
section?  What  have  they  helped  you  with? 


8.  Do  you  have  IEPs  on  file  for  each  child  counted  for  Title  I, 
89-313  funding? 

Yes  No 

If  no,  please  explain. 


9.  How  do  you  evaluate  Title  I,  89-313  services  at  the  child  level? 


at  the  program  level? 


10.  Is  evaluation  information  used  to  change  current  year  or  future 
year  programs? 


11.  What  kind  of  contact  with  parents  has  the  Title  I,  89-313  project 
staff  had  regarding: 

a)  needs  assessment 


b)  program  implementation 


12.  Have  parents  of  Title  I children  had  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
costs  for  their  child's  education  program?  (e.g.,  materials, 
transportation,  room  and  board) 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  please  explain. 


Personnel  Interview 


Title  I public  Title  I nonpublic  DMH  DCFS 


1.  Would  you  describe  the  services  that  you  provide?  (If  person 
is  only  part-time  funded  through  Title  I,  89-313  - would  you 
describe  the  services  you  provide  as  they  relate  to  the  Title  I, 
89-313  program?) 


2.  How  do  you  think  these  services  add  to  or  supplement  the  regular 
education  program? 


Have  you  received  any  inservice  training  and/or  assistanct  to 
help  you  perform  your  job  responsibilities  or  to  help  you  grow 
professionally?  If  so,  please  describe  the  training  or  assistance 
you  have  received. 


3. 


4. 


Are  you  involved  in  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  children 
you  serve? 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  how  do  you  evaluate  and  record  the  evaluation  of  these 
children? 


Have  you  been  involved  in  assessing  the  needs  of  children  in  order 
to  plan  the  Title  I,  89-313  program? 


Yes 


No 


If  yes,  please  explain. 


Have  you  personally  had  contact  with  the  parents  of  children 
you  serve? 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  please  explain. 


6. 


Administrator  Interview 


DMH 
DCFS 

I.  How  was  the  needs  assessment  conducted  for  your  FY  79  Title  I, 
89-313  program? 


What  needs  arose  out  of  this  needs  assessment? 


2. 


Would  you  describe  the  Title  I,  89-313  program?  What  services 
and  personnel  does  it  provide? 


Are  project  objectives  being  implemented  in  the  same  manner  as 
expressed  in  the  project  proposal?  Yes  No 


3. 


Are  all  children  who  were  counted  for  Title  I funding  purposes 
receiving  Title  I,  89-313  services?  What  procedures  do  you 
use  to  track  services  to  children? 


In  your  opinion,  what  problems  exist  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  Title  I,  89-313  program? 


Have  you  received  any  technical  assistance  regarding  Title  I, 
89-313  from  the  Illinois  Office  of  Education?  From  who  or  what 
section?  What  have  they  helped  you  with?  How  was  assistance 
given?  What  impact  did  the  assistance  have  on  your  project? 

(If  no  assistance  was  given,  do  you  have  any  need  for  technical 
assistance? ) 


7.  Do  you  have  IEPs  on  file  for  each  child  counted  for  Title  I, 
89-313  funding? 

Yes  No 

If  no,  please  explain. 


DMH 

8.  How  is  the  Title  I evaluation  process  at  your  facility  working? 


DCFS 

8.  How  do  you  evaluate  Title  I,  89-313  services  at  the  child  level 


at  the  program  level? 


9.  Is  evaluation  information  used  to  change  current  year  or  future 
year  programs? 


10.  Have  parents  of  Title  I children  had  to  pay  any  portion  of  the 
costs  for  their  child's  education  program?  (e.g.,  materials, 
transportation,  room  and  board) 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  please  explain. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

ILLINOIS  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Program  Evaluation  and  Assessment  Section 
100  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62777 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE 
ANNUAL  SELF  ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  FY  1979 
Public  Law  89-313  — State  Supported 
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PRIMARY  HANDICAPPING  CONDITION 
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EDUCATIONAL 

ACTIVITY 

1 Unduplicated 
Total  No.  of 
Participants 

2. 

Reading 

3. 

Mathematics 

4 

Language  Arts 

c Physical  and 
Occupational 
Therapy 

°‘  Fine  Motor 
Skills 

^ ' Gross  Motor 
Skills 

® Orientation 
and  Mobility 

g Prevocational 
and  Voca- 
tional Ed. 

^ Self-Help 
Skills 

11. 

Speech 

12._  , 

Deaf 

Communication 

13. 

Socialization 
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Other 
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1 1 . What  were  the  major  factors  that  contributed  to  the  achievement  of  those  students  who  equaled  or  surpassed  your  standard  of  success? 


21  Which  Title  I inservice  topics  were  most  effective?  Why? 
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For  what  services,  materials,  etc.  did  parents  pay? 
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